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A Christmas Meditation 


By EuGENE T. DRINKARD 


Eugene T. Drinkard, A.B. °45, Ph.D. (Columbia) ’51, formerly Pastor of 
the Northside Methodist Church, Atlanta, is now Pastor of Glenn Me- 
morial Church on the Emory University campus. 


NCE MORE the passing months have brought us to Christmas 
O with its wonder, its joy, its gentle good will. What unac- 
countable blessings came into the world with one little Child of 
Bethlehem, born of poor parents, in an obscure corner of a small 
country long ago, who, without sword or pen, divided the story of 
man into before and after! What spiritual power—silent, inef- 
fable, appealing—lay sleeping in that manger, to be liberated, at 
length, like the winds of Elmos, changing the moral and spiritual 
climate of the earth! 

There at Bethlehem shone a light that does not fail, revealing 
the love of God and the meaning of life, making mother and 
child forever sacred, and softening the hearts of men around the 
world. When we consider these things, we are constrained today 
to bow anew in spirit at the cradle of Jesus, seeking a new nativity 
of faith and hope and the love that thinketh no evil but abideth 
forever. 
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I 


Although it is an ancient record, the Christmas story reaches across 
the centuries with an abiding message that we will do well to hear 
in the twentieth century. Here we find the far-off pilgrim stars 
linked with the cradle of a little Child, as if to tell us that no 
hope is born in the human heart that is not hailed in heaven. Here 
we see, if we are wise men, that the highest truth is born in lowly 
places, clad in humble garb befitting the humility of God, attended 
by simple shepherd sentiments, and based on the simple, genuine 
things of life. Here we discover that to find the truth that is life, 
we must follow starry ideals, no matter how far they may lead us— 
like the ancient star-gazers of the East who journeyed afar, fol- 
lowing the gleam. 

Time and again the great introductions of God to the mind of 
man are through the great ideals of man, the ideal being the 
East, whence, in each new age, the starlight breaks upon our dim 
world to lead us to a better West. They who seek find; they who 
follow arrive; and he only is worthy of the truth who, forsaking a 
wisdom that is not wise, makes adventure to find it new-born of love 
and awe and wonder. 


II 


The setting of the Bethlehem scene that first Christmastime, how- 


ever, was not all sweetness and light. ‘“The whips and scorns”’ of 


life, as Shakespeare called them, were to be found on every hand. 


The burden of heavy taxation was there; the lurking menace of 
Herod and the proud tyranny of Rome were there. The unfeeling 
crowd was there, filling the inn to capacity until there was no room 
for anyone else. So busy were they caring for themselves and their 
own needs that the glory of God passed them by and they never 
knew it. ““The star rains its fire while the beautiful sing, for the 
manger of Bethlehem cradles a King,” but they do not know what 
has come to pass. Over the armed camp of that ancient world 
the song of the angels rang out, proclaiming ‘Peace on earth 
among men of good will,’ but they never heard it. Peace on earth— 
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how far-off it must have seemed then; how far-off it seems now, 
for our world is an armed camp too this Christmastime. 
Nevertheless, it is not a myth. It is not a mockery. Because it 
is far-off we know that it is not our own music, but was sent into 
the soul of man by One who is as far above us as the stars are 
above the mist. It means much that we can hear it, despite the 
roar of satellites rising from their launching pads and the sob that 
follows the evening sun around the world. We come to Bethlehem 
today in a world situation just as tense as in the hour when Jesus 
was born. Still Phillips Brooks was right; for “in thy dark streets, 
shineth the everlasting Light.’’ At Bethlehem the hopes of men 
are continually reborn. There God broke through into life with 


hope enough and to spare for our desperate world. 


III 
Moreover, the personal problem we face with a kind of special 
urgency during the Christmas season every year is not new either. 


It is essentially the same problem that confronted the innkeeper 


of Bethlehem centuries ago. We have to make room today where 


there is none—for what is really important in life. If we do not— 
like the innkeeper of Bethlehem—we have to pay the price for it. 
If things become more important than people, if rules become more 
important than ideals, if “‘getting ready for Christmas” means that 
we forget the real meaning of it, then Christmas will come again— 
into what Thomas Wolfe so descriptively called ‘our crowded 
emptiness.”’ The Christ Child will be smothered beneath a moun- 
tain of tissue paper and ribbon and seals, and the strength He 
came to give will never be realized. 

Yes, the angelic message of the shepherds is still the central 
meaning of Christmas: ‘Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” After all, we have no world power, least of all power to 
save. Only God come to earth can save the earth; only from within 
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the world can the world be saved. In an old medieval carol man 
himself joins the angels to sing it with might and power: 


Good Christian men, rejoice, 

With heart and soul and voice; 

Give ye heed to what we say: 

News! News! Jesus Christ is born today; 
Calls you one and calls you all, 

To gain His everlasting hall. 

Christ was born to save ! 

Christ was born to save ! 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The bronze plaque to the memory of Conkey Pate Whitehead is 
placed on the right-hand wall within the entrance of the Emory 
University Hospital. It is the work of an Atlanta sculptress, the 
late Flora Donnelly, placed there to mark the opening in 1946 
of the Conkey Pate Whitehead Memorial Surgical Pavilion. This 
great beneficence was established by Mrs. Lettie Pate Evans as a 
monument to her son. Mrs. Evans, her husband Joseph B. White- 
head, and her two sons are all shown in fine portraits in the Me- 
morial Room at the north end of the east wing on the main floor. 
Born in Chattanooga, educated at Yale, Conkey Pate Whitehead 
was associated with the Coca-Cola Company, and at his death at 
the age of forty-three he left the greater part of his wealth to 
establish a charitable foundation. Among the chosen agencies of 
this philanthropy the Emory University School of Medicine and 
Hospital have figured largely. 





A Wesley Pilgrimage 


By STERLING G. BRINKLEY 


Sterling G. Brinkley, A.B. ’07 B.D. (Vanderbilt) ’12, Ph.D. (Columbia) 
‘25, Professor Emeritus of Education, visited England with Mrs. Brinkley 


in the summer of 1958, when they sought out places associated with the 
lives of the Wesleys. 


EPworRtTu 


PWORTH, BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY, is re- 

mote from the main lines of communication in northeastern 
Lincolnshire. It is reached by motor coach from Doncaster. The 
bus ambles leisurely along by devious routes as though loath to 
bypass any community in the general region traversed. The narrow 
road is bordered by hedges in the open country, in the villages by 
walls. The land is low-lying, flat, much of it reclaimed from 
marshes of early days. Drainage ditches are frequent. Pasture 
land, grain fields, truck farms, poultry, pigs, cattle, sheep—these 
are evidence and product of the farm life that goes on and has 
gone on here for generations unnumbered. There are no extensive 
wooded areas; no land is lying fallow. Clusters of farm homes 
provide the only interruption to the varying shades of green that 
color the landscape. 

One feature of farm life was lacking on the afternoon of my 
ride to Epworth: the farmer at work. It was very evident that 
work had been done; there seemed nothing needing attention at 
the moment. Even the 2000 hens which had the range of a two-acre 
lot holding at least a hundred small chicken houses had as evening 
came on gathered themselves together in groups of about twenty 
before each of the houses. Evidence is not sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that English farms operate without human labor. I 
failed, however, to find evidence that still at evening ““The plough- 
man homeward plods his weary way.’’ On Georgia farms in my 
boyhood the ploughman homeward rode his weary mule. 

The Red Lion Hotel of Epworth faces the Market Place as 


also do most of the half-dozen stores which serve this rural town. 
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From the Market Place streets radiate in all directions. A few of 
the homes, of which the Wesley Rectory is one, are surrounded by 
high walls enclosing, and concealing, spacious grounds. Most, how- 
ever, are enclosed within low walls which do not obstruct the 
view. Entrance to the houses is directly from the street; flower and 
vegetable gardens are to the side and in the rear. Flowers, early 
in June, were blooming in profusion: tulips, peonies, stocks, del- 
phiniums, lilacs. Two or three blocks in any direction from the 
Market Place carries one to the edge of the town, where neat 
cottages and flower gardens give way abruptly to open fields. 


A cordial welcome was extended to my wife and me by the 


manager of the Red Lion, Mrs. Graham, who was brought to the 
desk from her work by the ringing of a bell. Our dinner was 
prepared by Mrs. Graham and served by her daughter. Mr. Graham 
cooked and served breakfast aided by his young son. Mr. Graham 
also operates the pub which occupies most of the first floor of the 
hotel and where games and jollity prevailed well into the night. 
Our room was up a narrow stairs and down a long hall whose 
carpet smoothed the irregularities of the floor and dulled the 
creaking of its boards. I could not help wondering if Samuel 
Wesley, who was for many years rector of the Epworth parish 
church, had been accustomed to visit the pub or if his wife, Susanna, 
had allowed John or others of her nineteen children to go there 
for a game of skittles, or if John Wesley on his return to Epworth, 
when he preached standing on his father’s tomb and in the Market 
Place, had occupied a room at the Red Lion. Later I learned that 
he had done so on the occasion of his father’s funeral. 

Mrs. Graham had explained before she showed us to our room 
that there are three and only three places to visit in Epworth: 
the Parish Church, the Wesley Memorial Church, and the Rectory. 
In the Parish Church of St. Andrew, John and Charles Wesley had 
been christened. In it they had listened to sermons by their father 
and had joined with their mother in ritual and hymn. To this 
church John Wesley had returned as an ordained clergyman of 
the Church of England, himself to conduct services. In the Rectory 
the boys had lived until they were sent away to boarding school, 
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John at the age of ten, Charles when eight. A disastrous fire had 
destroyed the old rectory when John was six years of age. His 
narrow escape made a lasting impression on him. He thought of 
himself as “‘a brand plucked from the burning,” rescued that he 
might do a special work for God. The rectory now standing, built 
by Samuel Wesley on a site close to that of the earlier structure, 
was his home for the remainder of his stay in Epworth. 

A double row of magnificent lime trees borders the walk that 
leads from the edge of town to the parish church, which occupies 
the highest point of the rise on which Epworth is located. This 
building standing among trees, tombstones, Queen Anne’s lace, 


and tall grass, is a gem in its setting, a picture of rural quiet and 
peace calling to mind the words of the Psalm, ‘‘How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts.’’ A single square tower with 
eight small spires atop stands at the west end of the building. 
The entrance is at the south near the tower. The walls are heavy 


and are supported by massive buttresses apparently added in more 
recent times. The church is still in use. In all probability it is 
very much as it was 250 years ago when Samuel Wesley was its 
rector and John and Charles followed their mother to the services. 
As I sat on a bench near the entrance looking at the stained glass 
windows, the flags, the lectern and pulpit, the organ and choir, the 
arched roof overhead, the memorial tablets along the walls, I 
could recreate in imagination incidents in the early life of the 
founder of Methodism, and see the young man, a recent graduate 
of Oxford, standing in the pulpit delivering his first sermon. Here 
and at the nearby community of Wroote John Wesley served for 
two years as his father’s assistant. For some years before his death 
Samuel Wesley endeavored, but without success, to interest John 
in taking over and continuing his work at Epworth. 

The grave of Samuel Wesley is near the church, on the south. 
The original flat tombstone on which John Wesley stood while 
preaching to outdoor crowds when denied use of the church, now 
has resting on it a smaller boxlike stone which rises more than a 
foot above the base and is surrounded by an iron railing. The 
inscription on the stone records the date of Samuel Wesley’s death, 
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1735, and the fact that he had served this parish for thirty-nine 
years. It seems rather unfortunate that the graves of four who 
were so closely associated in life are separated. The father’s grave 
is at Epworth where one would expect to find it. His wife lies 
buried in the “unhallowed ground” of Bunhill Fields Burying 
Ground, London. Charles Wesley’s burying place was Marylebone 
Churchyard and John Wesley's, City Road Chapel (now named 
Wesley’s Chapel). 

The Wesley Memorial Church at Epworth, erected in 1888, 
stands two blocks east of the Market Place. The church and the 
adjoining parsonage are built of brown stone. They stand in a 
well-kept churchyard with lawn and flower beds between church 
and street. Stained glass windows commemorate the work of the 
founder of Methodism. A plaque showing in bas-relief the heads 
of John and Charles Wesley, a replica of that which forms part 
of the memorial to the Wesleys in Westminster Abbey, is above 
the central window. The furnishings of the church and its general 
appearance are much like those of an American church built during 
the same period. 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL 


Charterhouse is one of England’s “great public schools.” A ‘“‘pub- 
lic school” is, in American terminology, a private boarding school; 
a “great public school,’ of which there are only nine, has an- 
tiquity and prestige. Samuel Wesley was fortunate in being able 
to secure for his son John a scholarship at Charterhouse. This 
school was located at Charterhouse Square, London, from its 
founding in 1611 until in 1873 it was moved to Godalming some 
thirty miles south of London. Hither had come the ten-year-old 
John Wesley to study Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to read his Bible 
and say his prayers daily, to write regularly to his parents, and 
to run around the schoolyard three times before breakfast every 
morning as his father had directed. It would seem strange if the 
country boy did not at times look through the school gate at the 
shaded park across the street and think of the trees in the church- 
yard at Epworth. Charterhouse was his home for six and a half 
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years, until he went up to Oxford; only rarely did he have op- 
portunity to visit Epworth during his school years. 

It was a warm day at the end of June (the only warm day in Lon- 
don in June 1958) when with my sister I set out to locate Charter- 
house, expecting to find the school which John Wesley, Blackstone, 
Thackeray, Steele, Addison, and Roger Williams, among others, had 
attended. We left the underground railway at Moorgate Station, the 
Aldersgate Station not having been reopened since the biltz, and 
walked to Charterhouse Square. The route led through the section 
of London which, completely devastated during the Battle of Eng- 
land, has not been as yet rebuilt. There was block after block 
where, with rubble removed, nothing remains but holes and base- 
ment walls from which grow grasses, weeds, flowers, peach trees, 
etc. At one point a section of the old Roman Wall which had 
surrounded the early city of London had been brought to light by 
the destruction of the buildings that had surrounded and included 
it. As we passed this, the guide of a conducted tour was explaining 
to her group the features of this 2000-year-old structure. Oc- 
casionally, silhouetted against the sky, stood the skeleton of a five 
or six story brick building. At one point a firehouse remained soli- 
tary, largely unscathed. Our uncharted way led us past St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, John Milton’s church, which while not as badly shat- 
tered as a number of other churches in that area was still a wreck, 
boarded up and awaiting restoration. The statue of Milton which 
had stood near the church was missing. 

Passing out of the devastated area we crossed Aldersgate Street 
(but did not stop to locate the sign on the wall of a building 
marking the spot once occupied by the room in which John Wesley’s 
heart had been “strangely warmed” on that memorable evening 
in May 1738), and passed the huge Smithfield Market, which, 
the day being Sunday, was empty of all except odor. And so we 
came to Charterhouse Square. The last of the many persons of 
whom we had asked directions as we wandered about, and who had 
walked a block out of her way to point out the location, ex- 
plained that the school had long since been moved from this place 
and that there was a home for old men there now. Later investiga- 
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tion brought to light, what we might easily have learned in ad- 
vance, that the original foundation creating the school had estab- 
lished in conjunction with it a home for destitute old men, the two 
institutions being operated under one management (though the 
schoolboys ate in a separate and less pretentious dining hall than 
did the old “‘pensioners’’) until the school was removed to Godal- 
ming. The small well-shaded park, of which there are so many in 
London, the old stone wall built largely of flint nodules, the school 
chapel which could be seen through the gateway—these were all we 
saw of John Wesley’s preparatory school. One of the “pensioners,” 
who arrived at the gate from his morning walk just as we reached 
it, explained that visitors are admitted only on visitors’ days and 
that this was not a visitors’ day. Pictures of the Charterhouse 
School, which had been a Carthusian Monastery before Henry VIII 
closed such institutions, confiscated the property, and gave this 
particular piece of property to one of his favorites, show features 
similar to those i had seen at Winchester College: Master’s quar- 
ters, dining hall, inner courts, chapel, cloisters, gateways, coats of 
arms in prominent places. The rooms formerly occupied by the 
school are not now inuse and are said to present a dreary appearance. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


It was at Westminster School, another of England’s “great public 
schools,” that Charles Wesley received preparation for study at 
Oxford. Schoolboys, some in their early teens, were strolling about 
on the grounds in cap and gown the June afternoon when I walked 
through the gate onto the main quadrangle. This school adjoins 
Westminster Abbey. A school was being operated here by the 
Benedictine Monks of the Abbey in the thirteenth century and 
probably had been established in the twelfth. Henry VIII had 
made provision for its continuance when he suppressed the monas- 
tery, but it was Queen Elizabeth who, in 1560, refounded the 
school on its present basis. Some of the buildings of the old 
monastery were turned to the use of the school including the 
monks’ dormitory, which for three centuries thereafter served as 
the school room in which the students were taught. The boys of 
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Westminster School had the privilege of attending debates in the 
Houses of Parliament and of witnessing proceedings in the Law 
Courts of Westminster Hall. The King’s Scholars, boys who held 
by appointment the scholarships provided by the foundation, par- 
ticipated in special functions of the Abbey, such as coronations and 
state funerals. 

Samuel Wesley, older brother of John and Charles, was for 
many years a member of the teaching staff of Westminster School. 
It was he who took Charles from home at the age of eight and 
entered him in school. He bore the expense of Charles’s education 
until Charles, through success in a rigid examination, was made 
King’s Scholar. Samuel Wesley had given some supervision to 
John’s work at Charterhouse; he was as a second father to Charles 
during his ten years at Westminster School. Charles was not only 
an outstanding student, he was also a leader among the boys of 
the school. He was elected by his fellow students to the position of 
captain of the school. At more than one performance of the annual 
Latin play, he was one of the actors. 

Westminster Abbey served as the chapel of Westminster School. 
Attendance on some of its services was required of the students. 
It was my privilege to be present at evensong on three Sundays. 
The service of ritual, music, and song was impressive; the high, 
clear notes of the boys’ choir were beautiful beyond description. 
To all this Charles, the sensitive young boy from the Epworth 
Rectory, had listened. His love of music, poetry, hymns may owe 
much to organ and choir of Westminster Abbey, though it was 
not until Oxford days that he wrote his first poem, and his great 
hymns grew out of his personal religious experiences of a still 
later date. His spirit of enduring loyalty to the Church of England 
was doubtless formed through his varied experiences and contacts 
at Westminster. Although Charles shared with his brother, John, 
leadership in the great eighteenth-century revival of religion that 
reached all parts of Britain, spread to America and Australia, and 
gave to the world one of the great Protestant denominations, he 
resisted all steps which he thought to be leading toward separation 
from “The Church,” and when John in the face of practical neces- 
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sity assumed to himself the ecclesiastical prerogatives of a bishop, 
he denounced the act in the strongest words he could command. 

The statement made by a biographer that Charles Wesley “won 
the captaincy of the school by his pluck as a fighter’’ raised in my 
mind the question as to whether he might have been one of the 
many Westminster boys who carved their names on the Coronation 
Chair of Britain (if, as was stated by the guide of a conducted 
tour of Westminster Abbey, it was the boys of this school who did 
the name carving). One of the great surprises in visiting England 
is to see this historic chair, the Stone of Scone once more resting 
in its customary place under the seat, more fully covered with 
rudely carved names than desks in a small-town Georgia school of 
sixty years ago. Charles Wesley’s name probably is not there; if 
it were, a biographer would have mentioned the fact. His name 
occupies a much more fitting place in Westminster Abbey today on 
a memorial to John and Charles Wesley placed in the south aisle 
of the Abbey near Poets’ Corner. 


CHRIST CHURCH AND LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


John and Charles Wesley, as had their older brother Samuel, fol- 
lowed the Wesley tradition of several generations in matriculating 
at Oxford. Christ Church was their choice among the many col- 
leges whose loose federation makes up that oldest of English 
universities. On the walls of the dining hall, to be viewed by the 
college men as they sat on the long backless benches and ate from 
bare tables, hung paintings of Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey, 
founders of Christ Church. Today there hangs among the many 
other portraits adorning these walls a painting of John Wesley. 
Each of the colleges that make up Oxford University has its 
own buildings, grouped around one or several quadrangles and 
enclosed within high walls whose gates are securely locked at night. 
Tom Tower surmounting Christ Church Gateway holds the bell 
that rings curfew for all the colleges. Each college has its own 
chapel. The chapel of Christ Church is the Cathedral of the 
Diocese of Oxford. It is a magnificent building. The visitor on 
entering may well feel impressed to drop into a seat for quiet 
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meditation. How much influence the worship services here had on 
John and Charles Wesley I do not know. They took communion 
here more or less frequently, but the letters and diaries written 
at the time do not suggest that the religious services attended here 
were a strong influence in their religious development. 

Charles Wesley while a student at Christ Church gathered about 
himself a small group of earnest fellow students for prayer, self- 
examination, and mutual encouragement. When John took up his 
duties as fellow of Lincoln College, he joined this group and be- 
came its leader. The group came to be referred to as the “Holy 
Club,” a name applied by other Oxford students; members of the 
group were called “Methodists” because of the systematic way 
in which they carried on all their activities. And while deep per- 
sonal religious experiences of a decade later launched John and 
Charles Wesley on their careers of evangelism, it is easy to see 
the beginnings of Wesleyan Methodism in the activities of the 
Holy Club. 

It is with Lincoln College that John Wesley’s name is today 
most closely associated. His appointment as fellow of that college 
brought great satisfaction to his father, who had made personal 
sacrifices and enforced family sacrifices that his sons might receive 
the best education England had to offer. While in residence at 
Lincoln College John Wesley received his A.M. degree. Here, as 
noted above, he served as leader of Charles’s small group of “‘Meth- 
odists.”’ It was here that he long considered and finally declined his 
father’s urgent entreaty that he succeed him as rector of St. An- 
drew’s at Epworth. After his trip to Georgia with Oglethorpe he 
no longer made Lincoln College the center of his activities, yet 
he retained his official connection until his marriage in 1751. 


The suite of rooms in Lincoln College which was occupied by 


John Wesley is today maintained as a memorial. Covering the 
wall near the entrance that leads from the main quadrangle up to 
the Wesley rooms is a vine which he is said to have planted. Em- 
bowered in the vine is a plaque showing his face. The rooms are 
very much as they were more than 200 years ago, except that the 
furnishings now include a picture of Wesley and many articles 
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(Bibles, other books, papers, statuettes, efc.) connected with his 
life. The tutor who now occupies the rooms—and very obligingly 
retires when visitors are to be shown through—lives in a physical 
atmosphere that speaks loudly of one of Lincoln College’s most fa- 
mous sons. 

Lincoln College Chapel is much smaller than that of Christ 
Church. With its high arched ceiling, its carvings, its stained glass 
windows, it presents a pleasing appearance. My imagination pic- 
tured John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College and an ordained 
minister of the Church of England, leading religious services here. 
I guessed that the rather stern Old Testament scenes pictured in 
the windows had made their impact on his feeling and thinking. 
Apparently there was no foundation for such imagining and in- 
ference. The records show his worship and exhortations to have 
been carried on in the small room where the Holy Club met; his 
early preaching was within the bounds of the Epworth Parish; 
his first evangelistic efforts were directed to felons in the city prison 


at Oxford. 


St. MARYLEBONE CHURCH 


In Marylebone Churchyard Charles Wesley, at his own request 
made a few days before his death, was buried. John had hoped, 
and probably continued to hope until news was brought to him in 
the north of England of his brother’s death and interment, that 
Charles and he would be buried together at City Road Chapel. 
For more than sixty years the brothers had lived and labored in a 
fellowship quite unusual. In spite of disagreements that at times 
reached almost the breaking point, the joint enterprise of religious 
revival had held them together. On the question of burial in “holy 
ground,” however, Charles would not yield. He had failed in his 
efforts to forestall or check John’s violation of age-old church 
regulations and procedures in which he strongly believed. He would 
not himself go counter to these; and his place of burial was a 
matter for him, not John, to decide. It is possible that John 


Wesley’s momentary emotional break when, in announcing the hymn 
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at a service he was conducting two weeks after Charles’s death, 
he read the lines, 


My company before is gone 
And I am left alone with Thee, 


was caused by an added feeling of loneliness due to the fact that 
his brother had chosen to be buried apart from him. 

Marylebone Church (St. Mary’s on the Bourne, in early days) 
might in its own right attract the tourist. It has antiquity, dating 
back to 1200 A. D. Connected with it in one way or another were 
Francis Bacon, Charles Wesley, Lord Nelson, Lord Byron, Robert 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and Charles Dickens. 
These connections rather than the architecture of the building at- 
tract. Francis Bacon was probably married here. Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett certainly were married here. Lord Byron 
was christened here. Lord Nelson at times attended services at 
Marylebone and his daughter was christened here. Charles Dickens 
lived for many years near this church and from its parish many 
of the best-known characters of his novels were drawn. Charles 
Wesley had resided in Marylebone Parish after he came from 
Bristol to London; here he was buried. 

A picture taken some years ago shows the grave of Charles 
Wesley in the crowded churchyard of Marylebone. Today the 
burial ground has given way to a building which is part of the 
church plant. The tombstones, removed from their places over the 
graves, were assembled in a small court, most of them being built 
into the wall which surrounds the court. The shaft that marked 
the grave of Charles Wesley occupies a prominent place near the 
center of this court and close to the sidewalk. On the stone are 
chiseled words written by Charles Wesley for someone else, but 
chosen as most fitting for him when this stone was erected by the 
Methodist Conference in 1858 “to replace original covering which 
has decayed.” 

With poverty of spirit blessed, 

Rest, happy saint, in Jesus rest; 

A sinner saved, through grace forgiven, 
Redeemed from earth to reign in heaven; 
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And labors of unwearied love 

By thee forgot are crowned above, 
Crowned through the mercy of the Lord 
With a free, full, immense reward. 


Ciry RoAp CHAPEL 


On our first Sunday in London my wife and | attended the morning 
service at Wesley’s Chapel (formerly known as City Road Chapel) 
built by John Wesley twelve years before his death. Its site is 
close to that of the Foundery, the original London center of the 
evangelistic work of the Wesleys. It is interesting to note that this 
section of London was a center of religious dissent. Wesley's 
Chapel is directly across the street from Bunhill Fields, the 
“Necropolis of Dissent,’’ where are the graves of John Bunyan, 
Daniel DeFoe, Isaac Watts, George Fox, and William Blake, and 
where Susanna Wesley, who died in 1742 after having joined her 
son in the work at the Foundery, was buried. In this immediate 
neighborhood also, in Artillery Walk, was located John Milton’s 
last London home. 

Here at City Road Chapel both John and Charles Wesley had 
preached many, many times. The Order of Morning Worship now 
used is based on that which John Wesley himself used while min- 
ister of this church. It contains much more of ritual than is found in 
the services of most Methodist churches in the United States. On 
the morning of our attendance nearly half the small congregation 
was made up of visitors from America. 

At City Road Chapel, as had been the case at the Foundery, 
were rooms that were John Wesley’s home when he was in London 
for the winter after having made his annual circuit of Britain. 
It was at this home that he died at the age of eighty-eight after 
having canceled a preaching trip to the north of England for 
which he had had his carriage prepared. Here were spoken, the 
day before his death, the words now engraved on the memorial in 
Westminster Abbey—and on the hearts of millions of Methodists: 
‘The best of all is God is with us.” 

A fine statue of John Wesley holding a book in the left hand 
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and with the right outstretched palm downward stands in front of 
the church near the entrance to the courtyard. On the right of 
the entrance is Wesley’s House, now a museum with many of the 
rooms furnished as when Wesley lived there. (The building was 
closed for repairs during the summer of 1958). Near by is a small 
room, the Foundery Chapel, which contains rough benches brought 
from the Foundery, collection plates used at the Foundery, and 
other mementos, including Charles Wesley’s organ, which still pro- 
duces Methodist music when touched by experienced Methodist 
hands. 

Wesley's Chapel is sometimes called ‘The Cathedral of World 
Methodism.’ Without, the building shows no resemblance to a 
cathedral and little resemblance to a church. Within, one sees 
usual and unusual features. A gallery extends around three sides 
of the room. The presence of the side galleries with their sup- 
porting pillars serves optically to narrow the auditorium, which is 
nearly square, to a long rectangle. The windows are of stained 
glass depicting Biblical scenes as well as scenes from the life of 
John Wesley and the spread of Methodism. The choir stalls appear 
as a separate entity in front of the pulpit, one row facing the 
other at right angles to the congregation. The pulpit is high. For- 
merly it was a three-deck pulpit; now it has only one deck. It 
stands well away from the end of the church, in front of the 
communion table and rail. The screen (reredos) behind the com- 
munion table carries inscribed on its gilt background the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Two Commandments given by Jesus, and the Apostles’ 
Creed. In large letters over each of these is the word, HOLY. 
The three windows above the screen depict scenes from the life of 
Christ. Around the walls are statues and memorial tablets of men 
and women famous in the early history of Methodism, including 
Susanna Wesley, The Reverend John Fletcher, John and Charles 
Wesley, and many others. The memorial to John Wesley carries 
the lines: 

A man in Learning and sincere Piety 
Scarcely inferior to any; 


In Zeal, Ministerial labors, and extensive Usefulness 
Superior, perhaps, to all men since the days of St. Paul. 
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That to Charles Wesley includes his oft-quoted words 
God buries his Workmen but carries on his Work. 


In the small cemetery at the rear is John Wesley’s grave. “I 
should like to be buried here,” he said one day, “and on the 
morning of the resurrection rise with all my children [his con- 
verts and fellow-workers] around me.’ The cemetery is a quiet, 
restful place in a drab section of London. In June the lawn grass 
was green, roses and iris were in bloom. The stone which marks 
Wesley’s grave is a modest marble shaft on which is inscribed: 


To the Memory of 
THE VENERABLE JOHN WESLEY, A. M. 
Late fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 


This GREAT LIGHT arose 
(By the Singular Providence of God) 
To enlighten THESE NATIONS, 
And to revive, enforce, and defend 
The Pure Apostolical DOCTRINES and PRACTICES of 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH; 
Which he continued to do, both by his WRITINGS and his LABORS 
For more than HALF A CENTURY 
And to his inexpressible Joy 
Not only, beheld their INFLUENCE extending 
And their EFFICACY witnessed 
In the Hearts and Lives of MANY THOUSANDS, 
As well in THE WESTERN WORLD as in THESE KINGDOMS; 
But also, far above all human Power or Expectation, 
Lived to see PROVISION made by the singular Grace of God 
For their CONTINUANCE and ESTABLISHMENT 
TO THE JOY OF FUTURE GENERATIONS; 


READER, if thou art constrained to bless the INSTRUMENT, 
GIVE GOD THE GLORY. 


After having languished a few Days, He at length finished his COURSE 
And his LIFE together, Gloriously triumphing over DEATH, March 2nd 
An. Dom. 1791, In the Eighty-eighth Year of his Age. 
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One of John Wesley’s biographers, C. T. Winchester, after 
stating that John Wesley merited burial in Westminster Abbey with 


others of England's great, adds: 
Yet it is better as it is. More fitting it is that he should rest, 
as he does, in the central roar of vast London, in the throng 
and surge of that mass of common men with whom and for 
whom he labored, beside that homely chapel which was the 
center, and is still the monument, of that great religious 
movement into which he had poured his life. 








*“Classic’’ and ‘‘Romantic’”’ 


By JOHN C. STEPHENS, JR. 


This paper, by Dr. John C. Stephens, Jr., Associate Professor of English and 
Chairman of the Department, was read before the English section on Special 
Topics at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association in Atlanta on November 6, 1959. 


FEW YEARS AGO, Emory was privileged to have a distinguished 
A retired scholar as visiting professor. This eminent Shake- 
spearean—for such he was-—besides offering a course in the first 
act of Hamlet, gave a series of lectures on English dramatists 
roughly contemporary with the Bard. A circumstance of one of these 
talks especially has stuck in my memory. The lecturer dealt ex- 
pertly and profoundly with the tragedies of a Shakespearean suc- 
cessor in the theatre. The presentation was genuinely absorbing and 
reached a climax when the old gentleman read a one-line bit of 
dialogue with intense feeling and deep emotion. Then, raising his 
eyes to his audience, he declared, “That is the greatest speech in 
Renaissance drama.” 

Being at that time new-minted from graduate school and thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with systematic rather than dogmatic literol- 
ogy, I reacted to this solemn pronouncement just about as you 
would expect. I was pleasantly amused at such pedagogic positiv- 
ism, but not at all convinced. Critical certainty of this magnitude 
was beyond my comprehension. 

Doubtless there were a number of reasons for my attitude. The 
most general must have been the simple fact that I represented a 
more youthful generation—one conditioned to suspect categorical 
classifications, to indulge in semantic probings in the search for even 
surface meanings, to formulate discriminations before attempting 
specifications, and to accept partial judgments laced with truth in 
place of whole judgments flavored with possible fallacies. And this 
is just another way of saying that the intellectual climate has 
changed from the older professor’s day to mine. Responses are, 
in a word, different. But many of the concepts seem to be the same, 
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and among them are the terms “classic” and “romantic.” Though 
these may from time to time have suffered devaluation or been 
clipped within the ring, they have been for many decades acceptable 
coin. They are employed with varying frequency in modern critical 
writing. At least one scholar has apparently thought of them as 
‘‘faded shibboleths,” but they are passwords to some kind of aware- 
ness. Therefore, may we talk for a few minutes about “classic” and 
‘romantic’ and explore their status as meaningful critical terms 
today. 

From time to time I hear speculation that when future historians 
of literature come to write of our era, they will probably fix on 
us the label of “The Age of Criticism.” And certainly there is 
ample evidence that the caption may be apt. On the other hand, 
we may wonder if somewhere in this hypothetical Moody and Lovett 
or Baugh, Brooke, Chew, Malone, and Sherburn of the future 
there may not be a paragraph suggesting that our “Age of Criti- 
cism” was to atextent also “The Age of Definition.” Perhaps the 
“new light’’ thaf now rivals the vestal flame in perpetuity may be 
generated largely by mere redefining of time-honored premises in 


order to shift conclusions within the ever-during palpable obscure. 
Here is a passage from a recent article on “The Romanticism of 
the New Criticism.” 


‘‘Romantic’’ would seem to be about the worst name one could 
call a traditionalist-orthodoxist New Critic. It is the name 
New Critics themselves have given to loose art and loose 
morals, to adversaries who resist imagination and religion, to 
religionless moralism, to modern decadence in general. Does 
not the destructive force with which they themselves have 
endowed the word, when it is turned back upon themselves, 
propose to annihilate the value of their causes and achieve- 
ments? Because of what I judge to be the very considerable 
importance, historical and otherwise, of the New Criticism, I 
th'nk there is inherent interest, wholly apart from matters of 
judgment, simply in the finding of this ironic clash in it between 
romanticist literary theory and classicist moral and social the- 
ory. But in order to head off misuse of this finding, I would like 
to make some explicit judgments of my own of New Critics 
and their collective and individual achievements, and of the re- 
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lation of those achievements to the romanticisms. (Richard 
Foster, Hudson Review, Summer 1959) 


Romanticism by any other name would smell as classicism, I 
sometimes think. However disillusioned one may come to be with 
the search for the undiscovered country of literary values, never- 


theless he must recognize that a striving for clarity of concept is 
a prime ingredient of current critical method. Definition as a start- 
ing point is now the expected procedure. Here is the opening para- 
graph of a book published last year, Robert M. Adams’ Strains of 
Discord: Studies in Literary Openness. Besides what is said, note 
the resigned tone of the author. 

Even at the risk of getting tangled in the philosopher's 
web, it may be worth while to begin a book on literary form 
by defining the subject or trying to define it. No doubt we 
shall depart from the definition later on, squeezing, distorting, 
and stretching it to cover unlikely objects for dubious pur- 
poses; but definition, though it is not the end of one’s ideas, 
nor even a limit to them, seems safe and useful as a starting 
point. Let us therefore define. 


Of course this striving after clarity is not new. The effort to 
discern factual meanings in ambiguous words must be coeval with 
speech itself. Nevertheless, I believe that growth and development 
in philosophy and psychology, aesthetics and semantics—not to men- 
tion structural linguistics—have brought an intensification of this 
process in modern critical thought. Another factor here too is our 
current willingness to accept a body of related facts—provided the 
body is large enough—as intellectually sufficient answers to prob- 
lems. We no longer labor—or so it appears to me—for a totality 
of coherence that will explain all phenomena, or at least large 
parts of phenomena, as integrated wholes or units. “Natural phi- 
losophy,” for instance, has become “the physical sciences.” It is 
sometimes amusing to see, however, that with so much of coherence 
gone, we still have a deep-seated urge to put Humpty Dumpty back 
in shape. So we feel a certain moral warmth to know that even 
in these physical sciences all is not fragmented: we do have now 
biochemistry and physical chemistry and the earth sciences. And 
those of us who are above such self-delusions as these have our own 
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special forms of intellectual togetherness. Witness our programs in 
‘The Humanities,” or the new metaphysics, wherein heterogeneous 
ideas are yoked by violence together to the end that all who believe 
may skim the broad Sea of Superficiality to the haven of eternal 
mental rest called the college or univcrsity degree. 

This acceptance of a body of fact in place of judgment or 
criticism was fostered—unwittingly—by T. S. Eliot. His essay on 
“The Function of Criticism” rightly attacked the kind of work that 
merely “interpreted” an author. In doing this Eliot made the oft- 
quoted statement, “‘any book, any essay, any note in Notes and 
Queries, which produces a fact even of the lowest order about a 
work of art is a better piece of work than nine-tenths of the most 
pretentious critical journalism in journals or in books.” But in 
elevating facts as critical necessities, Eliot goes on to mention “the 
possibility that some genius will appear who will know of a use to 
which to put them.” 


But to return to my main point, that criticism is today skeptical 
of mere labels and spends a good bit of effort in definition. We 
may observe that these activities are not new. Abraham Cowley 


defined wit only in terms of what it was not. At a much later time, 
1898 to be exact, H. A. Beers began his book on the History of 
English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century thus: 


To attempt at the outset a rigid definition of the word 
romanticism would be to anticipate the substance of this vol- 
ume. To furnish an answer to the question—What is, or was, 
romanticism? or, at least, What is, or was, English romanti- 
cism ?—is one of my main purposes herein, and the reader will 
be invited to examine a good many literary documents, and 
to do a certain amount of thinking, before he can form for him- 
self any full and clear notion of the thing. Even then he will 
hardly find himself prepared to give a dictionary definition 
of romanticism. There are words which connote so much, which 
take up into themselves so much of the history of the human 
mind, that any compendious explanation of their meaning—any 
definition which is not, at the same time, a rather extended 
description—must serve little other end than to supply a con- 
venient mark of identification... . 

Nevertheless a rough, working definition may be useful to 
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start with. Romanticism, then, in the sense in which I shall 
commonly employ the word, means the reproduction in modern 
art or literature of the life and thought of the Middle Ages. 
Some other elements will have to be added to this definition, 
and some modifications of it will suggest themselves from time 
to time. It is provisional, tentative, elastic, but will serve our 
turn till we are ready to substitute a better. 


We could multiply examples of this kind of clearing of the 
ground in criticism. Curiously, though, I think that we may be 
able to pinpoint a particular article by a particular man as being 
heavily responsible for the continuance of this method in present-day 
critical writing. I refer to A. O. Lovejoy’s well-known piece, “On 
the Discriminations of Romanticisms,”’ first printed in Publications 
of the Modern Language Association in June of 1924, but delivered 
as an address at the fortieth annual meeting of the Association in 
December 1923. Despite what went before, Lovejoy’s article has 
been of the first importance, certainly in this country, for two 
reasons: (1) virtually every student of literature (at any rate of 
those that I have met) learned to discriminate among romanticisms 
from Lovejoy; and (2) these students—so many of them being now 
professors—learned also from this same source to distrust all 
literary labels and too-easy generalizations. You may recall that 
Professor Lovejoy, as the archprophet of the history of ideas, 
concludes his famous article by saying: 


The categories which it has become customary to use in dis- 
tinguishing and classifying ‘movements’ in literature or philoso- 
phy and in describing the nature of the significant transitions 
which have taken place in taste and in opinion, are far too 
rough, crude, undiscriminating—and none of them so hope- 
lessly so as the category ‘Romantic.’ It is not any large com- 
plexes of ideas, such as that term has almost always been em- 
ployed to designate, but rather certain simpler, diversely com- 
binable, intellectual and emotional components of such com- 
plexes, that are the true elemental and dynamic factors in the 
history of thought and of art; and it is with the genesis, the 
vicissitudes, the manifold and often dramatic interactions of 
these, that it is the task of the historian of ideas in literature 
to become acquainted. 
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Most of us signed on with Lovejoy long ago, and sail the seas of 
criticism with his New-But-Old Practical Navigator as a part of 
our normal equipment. 

In 1922, a couple of years, that is, before Lovejoy’s article was 
printed, C. H. Herford contributed a piece to the annual volume of 
Essays and Studies. To introduce some remarks on Paul Elmer 
More and especially Irving Babbitt, Mr. Herford wrote: ‘“‘The term 
‘Romanticism’ has the air of a faded shibboleth echoing the out- 
worn literary controversies between ‘classic’ and ‘romantic’ of a 
hundred and more years ago. But old-fashioned weapons, rusty 
with disuse, may be called into play by the stress of living issues, 
and thus acquire a seeming relevance to our current aims and notions 


which they did not originally, and do not, it may be, properly, 


possess.’’ Some such phoenix-like death and resurrection appears to 
characterize the history and present use of the word ‘‘romantic”’ in 
criticism. Its meanings may be many; an individual writer may 
feel in his more objective moods that he should eschew the term 
and invent another; but he doesn’t, and usually finds good reasons 
why he should not. T. E. Hulme may serve as an example when 
he says: “I know that in using the words ‘classic’ and ‘romantic’ I 
am doing a dangerous thing. They represent five or six different 
kinds of antithesis, and while I may be using them in one sense 
you may be interpreting them in another. In this present connection 
| am using them in a perfectly precise and limited sense. I ought 
really to have coined a couple of new words, but I prefer to use 
the ones I have used, as I then conform to the practice of the 
group of polemical writers who make most use of them at the 
present day.” “Romanticism,” as a critical term, then, is with us. 
To show that it is in constant use is very simple. At the same 
time, it is perfectly clear that those who do employ it are aware 
of its ambiguities—which would seem to be seventy times seven. 
But, by the exercise of care and discrimination, critics find ‘ro- 
manticism”’ a term both useful and meaningful. 

With those other labels, ‘‘classic’’ or “classical,” the case, though 
not totally different, is surely altered. There is still some tendency 


to define. Hulme finds the root of classicism in the view that ‘‘Man 
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is an extraordinarily fixed and limited animal whose nature is 
absolutely constant. It is only by tradition and organisation that 
anything decent can be got out of him.” André Gide has distin- 
guished a vital kind of classicism as “the integration of the totality 
of the moral, intellectual, and emotional preoccupations of one’s 
age in a synthesis allowing all the elements to assume their proper 
reciprocal relationships.”” One of the more curious late uses of 
‘neo-classical’ was its assumption by a group of English writers, 
among them Wyndham Lewis, who opposed romanticism and ex- 
tolled authoritarianism in art and politics, the latter concern taking 
the form of Fascist leanings. (Incidentally, Fascism and National 
Socialism were also praised as “romantic movements based on 
romantic irrationalism.”) One might add, too, that “neo-classicism” 
has appeared at times to be equated with satire and little more. 
But these efforts to define classical and classicism are not really 
important to a modern assessment of this critical concept. By its 
very nature, the classical is the traditional. Most of those who 
comment on the subject approach it in the light of its history. It is 
not only rooted in the past, it is the past. It seeks universals, even 
common denominators, in the way that romanticism cannot do. 


Classicism is not susceptible to growth and cultivation, but to ex- 
planation and analysis. We may attempt to say how this concept 
came to be; we can say nothing about what it may become. 

But the main observation to be made about the term “classical” 
in contemporary criticism is that it finds relatively little work to do. 
Some would deny it, but it is still true that 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Nevertheless, classicism fails now to excite. “Symbols,”’ says Paul 
Tillich, “have one characteristic with signs; they point beyond them- 
selves to something else. The red sign at the street corner points to 
the order to stop the movements of cars at certain intervals. A red 
light and the stopping of cars have essentially no relation to each 
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other, but conventionally they are united as long as the convention 
lasts. The same is true of letters and numbers and partly even 
words. They point beyond themselves to sounds and meanings.” 
Then Dr. Tillich goes on to say that “symbols cannot be invented. 
Like living beings, they grow and die. They grow when the situation 
is ripe for them, and they die when the situation changes. . . . Sym- 
bols do not grow because people are longing for them, and they 
do not die because of scientific or practical criticism. They die 
because they can no longer produce response in the group where 
they originally found expression.”’ Like it or not, classicism can no 
longer produce response sufficient unto the day. Blind Homer has 
given ground to bearded Hemingway; grave Ajax has turned critic 
and strives some word’s vast weight to move; only Aristotle comes 
on little cat feet to preside over the hog butcher of the world. 

I might well cry here, ‘Peace to all such!” But I began by 
citing an eminent Shakespearean whose confidence enabled him to 
search out one passage and to call it “the greatest speech in Renais- 
sance drama.” If any of you have been moved to wonder what this 
was, I can only say this: the name of the playwright was, I think, 
John Ford; the title of the play and the particular line I have 
completely forgotten! 





The Revolts in Hungary 
and Poland 


By RicHArD F. STAAR 


Richard F. Staar, A.B. (Dickinson) ’48, A.M. (Yale) 49, Ph.D. (Michigan) 
°54, Associate Professor of Political Science, was a Research Specialist on the 
USSR and Eastern Europe with the Department of State in Washington, 
1951-54. From February 1958 to September 1959 he was Chief of the Pro- 
gram Analysis Department, Radio Free Europe, Munich, Germany. 


— TROOPS WERE DEPLOYED both against the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters and the Polish communists during the fall of 1956. 
In the first instance this resulted in suppression by violence, but 


in the second bloodshed was averted. What similarities and dif- 


ferences can be observed between these two events? Why did the 


USSR decide to intervene with force in the one case and refrain 
from doing so in the other? How were these fateful decisions 
reached? What were the links between the two revolts against 
Soviet domination ? 

Actually the happenings in Poland preceded and certainly in- 
fluenced what subsequently took place in Hungary. The struggle 
for power within the Polish United Workers Party (PZPR—Polska 
Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza) was apparently resolved, when 
the public heard that Wladyslaw Gomulka would attend a meeting 
of its Political Bureau concerned with the forthcoming eighth 
plenary session of the Central Committee. 

This session commenced on October 19th but later had to be 
postponed twice in order that the PZPR Politburo and Gomulka 
could negotiate with Khrushchev, Molotov, Kaganovich, Mikoyan, 
and Konev, who had suddenly arrived from Moscow. At the same 
time Russian tank columns began moving toward Warsaw. Two 
other Soviet army groups also proceeded in the directions of Lodz 
in central Poland and Bydgoszcz in Pomerania. An USSR naval 
squadron, consisting of one cruiser and several destroyers, allegedly 
requested permission to enter the Baltic port of Gdynia, which 
request was reportedly turned down. 
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Only fragmentary information is available from official sources 
as to what actually transpired during the talks between the Polish 
and Russian communists. Apparently the Poles stood firm and re- 
jected Soviet attempts to intimidate them. It is known, for instance, 
that the Internal Security Corps, commanded by Gomulka’s personal 
friend Gen. Waclaw Komar, occupied defensive positions around 
Warsaw as did the armed workers from the Zeran automobile 
plant and university students inside of the city. Even units of the 
small Polish fleet are said to have taken up battle stations along 
the coast. It is doubtful, however, that these factors alone were 
controlling in the USSR decision against military intervention. 

At any rate the Russians flew back to Moscow after a day and 
night of talks. It was agreed that a Polish delegation should visit 


the Soviet Union during the following month in order to negotiate 


a change in relations between the two countries. Gomulka, just 
elected PZPR first secretary, took with him premier Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz, Council of State chairman Aleksander Zawadzki, 
and chief economist Stefan Jedrychowski. The agreement reached 
after four days of negotiations included these points: 
|. status of forces agreement revised, with Polish control 
over Soviet troop movements and USSR to pay for cost of 


its own military units in Poland; 


2. cancellation of two-billion ruble debt in return for Polish 


coal delivered below cost during 1946-1953 ; 

3. new 700-million ruble loan from USSR; 

4. promise of 1.4 million tons of Soviet grain in 1957. 

Apart from the first point, and even this included a financial 
concession, the agreement was very favorable to the Polish com- 
munists. The question of stationing Russian troops in their country 
appears to represent the key to the entire problem. Justification for 
continued maintenance of Russian armed forces on Polish territory 
was officially portrayed, of course, as a guarantee of Poland’s retain- 
ing the former German lands east of the Oder-Neisse line, which 
territory had been acquired at the end of World War II as com- 
pensation for losses to Russia in the East. Since neither the Bonn 
regime nor any of the other Western governments have recognized 





this boundary as permanent, the Soviet Union has an opportunity 
for playing on Polish fears and a pretext for stationing its garrisons 
in the area. 


On the internal front, Gomulka promised and in part also imple- 


mented a program designed to mollify popular resentment against 
the pre-October 1956 Stalinist regime. His platform included a 
ban on force in collectivizing agriculture, a slowing down of the 
rapid development in heavy industry, and the restoration of so- 
cialist legality as well as intra-party democracy. Promising the 
population a higher living standard, more personal freedom, and 
greater independence from the Soviet Union—even though it was 
impossible to restore complete sovereignty—sufhiced to avert more 
riots like the ones at Poznan in June 1956. 

Apparently agreeing to compromise on this last point throughout 
the orbit, the USSR government issued a declaration on future 
relations with its satellites. This statement included the principles of 
complete equality, respect for territorial integrity, independence 
and sovereignty, as well as non-interference in one another’s internal 
affairs within the “great commonwealth of socialist nations.’”’ The 
document also reiterated the 20th CPSU congress (February 1956) 
proclamation for the need to take into full account the historical 
past and peculiarities of each country that had chosen the path of 
building a ‘‘new life.” 

Here again was a point at which the Polish and Hungarian 
events touched, resulting however in quite different reactions. The 
principal newspaper of the communist party in Hungary had gone 
on record as favoring a ‘Hungarian path to socialism” even prior 
to the revolt. This reference was published (October 20, 1956) 
only one week after Imre Nagy had been restored his party mem- 
bership. Under public pressure, the Ministry of the Interior (police) 
on October 23rd lifted its ban on demonstrations. This of course 
led to mass meetings, where demands were formulated. A repeti- 
tion of Poznan followed, when the secret police fired upon un- 
armed demonstrators, and this in turn touched off the first violent 
riots. Obviously frightened, party secretary Erno Geroe contacted 
Moscow and requested military aid to bolster his position. At the 
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same time, Nagy (the “Hungarian Malenkov’’) was made premier 
in an effort to allay popular discontent. 

However, no constructive program was offered except an amnesty 
for those who surrendered their arms immediately. What had 
started out in the form of peaceful demonstrations turned into a 
nation-wide insurrection as Hungarian troops began to side with 
the civilian population. At this point, Mikoyan and Suslov arrived 
(October 25th) in Hungary. They immediately replaced Geroe 
in the first secretaryship with Janos Kadar who had been im- 
prisoned during one of the Hungarian purges. Nagy was told to 
announce some concessions. A new coalition government also came 
into being. The hated secret police was abolished, and Nagy pledged 
complete withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

Perhaps these moves and other promises would have redirected 
the uprising into peaceful channels and forestalled the bloody Rus- 
sian intervention, had it not been for the insistence by Nagy and 
Zoltan Tildy (Small-Holders’ Party representative in the govern- 
ment) that Soviet troops immediately evacuate the country. They 
also reportedly told Mikoyan and Suslov, on their second visit to 
Budapest on October 31st, that Hungary would withdraw from the 
Warsaw Pact. The two Soviet emissaries then clandestinely formed 
a rival stooge government under Kadar which appealed in secret 
for USSR military intervention. Unaware of this development, 
Nagy officially communicated to the Soviet ambassador that Hun- 
gary was leaving the Warsaw Pact and proclaiming its neutrality. 

The day before the renewal of the Soviet attack with some 
200,000 troops and 5,000 tanks, the new Minister of Defense (Pal 
Maleter) and his aides were arrested while negotiating with the 
Russians. This was reminiscent of the March 1945 arrest of sixteen 
Polish underground resistance leaders who had been invited to 
confer with Red Army representatives. The NKVD arrested them, 
they were incarcerated at the notorious Lubianka gaol in Moscow, 
and were later sentenced to long prison terms. This technique of 
arresting the top military leadership of the insurgents, as well as 
the occupation of strategic positions throughout the country under 
the guise of facilitating evacuation of their own forces, allowed the 
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Soviets to crush the uprising within a period of ten days after the 
second intervention. 

The kidnapping of Nagy was but an anticlimax to the story of 
treachery and betrayal. This man was apparently more popular 
than any other communist, so that even Kadar reportedly tried to 
obtain his support in an effort to broaden the new puppet regime 
which it was hoped would placate the population. When he was 


rebuffed, the Russian communists tricked Nagy into leaving his 


sanctuary in the Yugoslav embassy. What is little understood, how- 
ever, is the fact that the Hungarians did not want a “national 
communist” regime under Nagy or even a so-called coalition gov- 
ernment imposed on them from above and including several non- 
communists. What they fought to achieve and died for in the 
streets of Budapest and elsewhere were free elections—in the words 
of the Atlantic Charter, “the right of peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live’’—and a parliamentary 
democracy. 

It would appear then that the Soviet Union was willing to revise 
its treaty relationship and even modify its control apparatus vis a 
vis Hungary up to a certain point. However, that critical point 
was probably passed on October 31st when Tildy and Nagy told 
the Russians that they had no intention of remaining as members 
of the Warsaw Pact. This was apparently more than the Soviets 
were willing to concede, and the decision was taken to crush the 
Hungarian insurgents. 

Although there were many parallels between the events in Hun- 
gary and Poland during the fall of 1956, the differences seemed 
to be just as many and perhaps more significant. The ferment, of 
course, originated among the intellectuals and youth in both coun- 
tries. In neither could the regime rely upon its communist party, 
even though some 900,000 Hungarians and 1.3 million Poles were 
nominally on the rolls as members (ten and five percent respectively 
of the populations involved). Some of the Polish communists re- 
portedly fled their posts, afraid that the aroused and angry people 


would hang them. The secret police had already been emasculated in 
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Poland after the Swiatlo scandal in 1954.* Only in Hungary did 
this group fight to support the regime, and here it was certainly a 
matter of physical survival which impelled it to defend the com- 
munist government. 

[t is paradoxical that in both countries Nagy and Gomulka were 
actually supported to a certain extent by the masses (more so in 
Poland than in Hungary) rather than by party apparatuses backed 
by alert police systems. Perhaps one of the reasons why the Poles 
were more cautious than the Hungarians and refrained from crossing 
the point of no return can be discovered in the different expe- 
riences of the two nations during World War II. October 1939 
had brought defeat at the hands of Nazi Germany after six weeks 
of heroic fighting against two enemies (the Red Army marched into 
Poland on September 17th) with no aid from either Britain or 
France other than official declarations of war. Again in the late 
summer and fall of 1944, there occurred the 63-day Warsaw up- 
rising against the German occupants which the Red Army had 
watched from across the Vistula River without making any move 
to assist the valiant Poles. These two events and a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the Soviets during their initial occupation of Eastern 
Poland in 1939-1941 as well as at the end of the second World War 
have familiarized the Polish population with the rigorous policy of 
its Slavic neighbor in the East. 

Another specific difference between the chain of events in the two 
countries could be observed when Nagy announced on October 30th 
that the one-party system had been abolished and that a coalition 
government would be organized along the lines of 1945. This in 
practice meant the abdication of communist power by the inclusion 


of three representatives from the Small-Holders Party, three So- 


cial Democrats, two from the National Peasants (reorganized on 


*Lt. Col. Jozef Swiatlo, deputy director of the 10th department in the Ministry of Public 
Security, defected to the West in December 1953. His revelations, carried over “Radio 
Free Europe” as well as the “Voice of America” to Poland and also the Free Europe 
Committee pamphlets in the Polish language dropped into that country from balloons, 
contributed directly to the dismissal of Stanislaw Radkiewicz and other secret police 
chiefs in 1954 as well as the subsequent trials and sentencing of others like Jacek 
Rozanski and Anatol Fejgin. 
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November Ist as the Petoefi Party), Col. Pal Maleter as repre- 
sentative of the revolutionary committees, and only two communists 
whose group had taken the new name of Hungarian Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party. In Poland no such concessions were ever made. Three 
of the six political parties which functioned prior to 1947-1948 but 
subsequently merged either with the communists or with the other 
two stooge groupings, the United Peasant Party and the Democratic 
Party, were not permitted to revive. Three individuals who at- 
tempted to oppose the single-slate National Unity Front and run 
as independents during the January 1957 electoral campaign were 
removed from the list of candidates. 

Finally, whereas the Poles agreed in principle to the continued 
stationing of Soviet troops on their territory, admittedly justifying 
this on the basis of West German revanchist propaganda with re- 
gard to revision of borders, the Hungarians went to the other 
extreme and attempted to detach their country from the communist 
bloc. In Soviet eyes, this would have been tantamount to establishing 
a hostile (Western) military base adjacent to Soviet territory. 

In conclusion, the main difference between the Hungarian and 
Polish experiences lay in the fact that the population of the first 
country spontaneously rose up in arms against a hated communist 
regime. Once the masses had moved, there was no power except 
that of the Soviet army which could put down this struggle for 
national independence. It was a movement characterized by the 
same elements which existed in the smaller June 1953 uprising 
throughout East Germany and the June 1956 riots at Poznan. In 
other words, these were all actions from below which could not be 
tolerated by the Russians, lest they provoke similar reactions in 
the USSR. Gomulka’s return to power in Poland, on the other hand, 
was merely a change from above. It was agreed upon by a majority 
of these holding seats on the Political Bureau of the communist 
party in that country, with which decision the population had no 
direct relationship. This action took place within a very small group, 
who had the acquiescence of the Russians even before submitting 
the new leadership for the formality of ratification to the Central 
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Committee. The original action, of course, was taken under pres- 


sure stimulated by a popular revulsion against the excesses of the 
former Stalinist period. 





Lost Heritage 


By JEANNE OSBORNE GIBBS 


There must be some free-flinging part of man 
Imprisoned since he fled with many griefs 
The wild flame of hibiscus by the span 

Of onyx-studded Havilah and reefs 

Of diamond-foaming Gihon. Locked within 

A secret drawer of the heart alone, 

It seeks escape. For city-weary men 

Within their cubicles of steel and stone, 

It presses like a blackness on the eyes, 

That lightens in the tangle of a field 

Or underneath the blue-enameled skies 

Of bright October. Laws yet unrepealed 
Exact obedience to mountain streams 

With mermaid laurel dipping graceful fingers 
In magnifying crystal. Transient dreams 

Of greatness lost must smite him as he lingers 
In the awesome Viking strength of gloomy swamps; 
And when he feels the powdered surf explode 
Around him while the plumy sea oat romps 
To the tune of winds, he goes to his abode 
With some narcosis of a hard-earned peace, 
Yet yearning for his Eden of the past, 

That haunts him with a hope of wild release 
Until he walks in Paradise at last. 
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William Faulkner 
in His Own Country 


By FLoyp C. WATKINS 


Floyd C. Watkins, Associate Professor of English, has made an intensive study 
of the background of Faulkner’s fiction, particularly of the folkways of 
Faulkner's own people. 


N ENTERPRISING MANUFACTURER of gimcrackery has appealed 
A to the pride of some Mississippians by selling an imitation 
automobile license plate which reads “Mississippi: The most lied 
about state in the nation.’’ When I first visited Oxford, the home 
town of William Faulkner, I saw such a tag proudly displayed 
on a car. The statistics which place Mississippi near the bottom of 
most of the lists that pretend to index progress are perhaps the 


main liars. The owner of the license plate would argue that they 


are not a proper standard of truth. Probably he had not read a 
single novel by William Faulkner, and probably he could have 
advanced a vehement and irrational argument that Faulkner has 
told more lies about the state than any other Mississippian. 

A professor of economics in a Mississippi university remarked 
to me over a hand of bridge: “Recently I told one of my classes 
that the world would be better off if William Shakespeare and 
William Faulkner had died when they were two years old.” A 
retired army officer who lives in Faulkner’s home state told me 
that he just cannot understand how a man who writes on such 
vulgar subjects won the Nobel Prize. An editor of a weekly news- 
paper in a neighboring county thinks that Faulkner is ‘‘overrated,”’ 
that he does not know how to write, that something is wrong 
when a man with a sixth-grade education wins the Nobel Prize, 
that the prize must have been given by Negrophiles who pay with 
praise rather than money. Faulkner’s local reputation as shown 
in these and similar aggressive statements proves once again the 
adage about the prophet’s lack of honor in his own country. 


His neighbors refuse to read his fiction, misunderstand and re- 
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sent what they do read, raise objections to the morals of the 
characters in his fiction, and bitterly oppose his stand on the racial 
problem. 

A sincere writer does not publish in order to achieve a reputation 
in his home country, and Faulkner especially does not. Indeed, 
Faulkner’s ignoring the critics and his refusal to allow editorial 
changes in his manuscripts indicate that he may write mainly to 
please himself. If the comments of Faulkner’s neighbors are not 
the most illuminating criticisms of his works, they do reveal some- 
thing significant about the environment of Lafayette and Yoknapa- 
tawpha counties. The Southern people and their traditions have pro- 
vided the modern Southern writer with a subject matter that is 
uniquely colorful and that reveals the impact of modern industrializa- 
tion and progress on a stable and rural society. But the Southern 
author’s community has provided no large audience for his writings. 
The writer’s neighbors who do buy his books are often motivated 
by curiosity or hostility. 

Many citizens of Oxford are as indifferent to Faulkner as they 
are to literature in general. “I guess folks around here are less 
interested in Faulkner than anybody,” a barber told me. ‘‘Maybe 
it’s because they see him around all the time. I’ve never read one 
of his books. Don’t guess many people around here have.” When 
asked if she had read any books by William Faulkner or his 
brother John, one Oxonian replied, ““No, I don’t go for that local 
stuff.” | asked a man who rents boats in the national forest close 
to Oxford if he knew William Faulkner. ‘That writin’ feller?” 
He asked. ‘‘He come out here oncet, but didn’t rent a boat. He just 
set around and looked for about an hour and a half and wrote a 


little and then left.’ A businessman advised me to talk to John 
Faulkner, author of Men Working and other novels: “John will 
be glad to talk to you,” he said; “but I don’t know about William. 
He won't say much and it won't take him long to say it.”’ 


A leading objection to Faulkner's works in Mississippi is based 
upon moral grounds. His frank treatment of violence and sex and 
the coarser elements of man’s nature universally arouses the ire of 


gentle readers, but Faulkner's neighbors protest vehemently and 
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regard the seeming lack of morals in his books as a personal or a 
community matter. When Faulkner’s Nobel Prize medals and 
clippings about him were displayed in the Mary Buie Museum in 
Oxford, ‘“‘just a spread on Faulkner,” as one lady put it, the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy held a meeting in the same 
building. One good lady refused to enter the display room and 
to look at honors accorded a man who ‘“‘would have such a distorted 
mind to think up things like that.’’ When I visited an elderly lady 
in one of the decaying homes of Oxford and asked her about 
William Faulkner, she said, “I used to study Shakespeare and 
Milton. They compare Faulkner to the classics. Oh, why do they 
do that?” She has not read The Sound and the Fury and does not 
plan to read it, she says, because she wants “pleasant things” to 
read. Sanctuary was not allowed in some homes. A druggist in 
New Albany, Mississippi, refused to let ladies borrow it from his 
rental library, and most of the ladies who did get copies were not 
able to finish reading it. Faulkner’s hunting companions are 
puzzled by the inconsistency between the immoralities described in 
his fiction and his habit of refusing to listen to dirty stories and 
walking away from groups when such tales are told. 


Led by Major Frederick Sullens, editor of the Jackson Daily 


News, most of the journalists of Mississippi have vigorously op- 
posed the morals of Faulkner’s fiction. Major Sullens describes him 


as ‘‘a devotee of the garbage school of writing, a literary dirt-dauber 
who seeks to picture a class of population of Mississippi who do 
not deserve to be so pitilessly pilloried as he has described them.” 
When the Greenwood Morning Star announced that Faulkner had 
won the Nobel Prize, it described him as “the creator of the 
fantastic Snopes clan and the sadistic Popeye,” “the 53-year-old 
chronicler of life, love, and death among the poor whites.”’ In 
1955 The Sound and the Fury was presented as a television drama, 
and Tom Ethridge, columnist in the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, stated 
his provincial views with remarkable clarity: ‘Another black eye 
and kick in the teeth for Mississippi is coming up tonight over a 
nationwide television network reaching millions. An adaptation of 
William Faulkner’s morbid novel, “The Sound and the Fury,’ will 
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depict a Mississippi family in the final stages of decay. . . . Our 
Oxford genius has gained fame and fortune writing unkind things 
about his native Mississippi. . . . Tonight’s play [is] resurrected 
from the literary graveyard of two decades ago.”’ And the summary 
charge in the column ends with an implied plea for beauty rather 
than immorality: “It seems tragic that a man who is perhaps Mis- 
sissippi’s most gifted writer chooses to see only ugliness where so 
many of his own people have found beauty and happiness.” 

The leading newspaper for north Mississippi is the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, and the public opinion section of its editorial 
pages is filled with denunciations of Faulkner and the morality of 
his novels. Mr. Dave Womack’s advice to Faulkner is a rather 
typical example: “Not every Tom, Dick or Harry or Dave will 
[as Faulkner does] vilify and hold his home state and its people 
up to ridicule by the world. I will further remind him that in 
writing not every Tom, Dick, Harry or Dave will write entirely 
of filth and immorality.” If Faulkner read this letter, he must 
have been amused at Mr. Womack’s suggestion of proper subjects 
for fiction about the great state of Mississippi: cattle, oil, crops, 
factories, and “‘the white ribbons of concrete that extend from the 
Tennessee line to the Gulf of Mexico; from the green hills of 
Alabama to the Father of Waters.’’ Mrs. Clara B. Andrews, of 
Sardis, Mississippi, concocted a tall tale in defense of her state: 
“So averse to real Mississippi thinking are the ideas of William 
Faulkner, Hodding Carter, and I might add, Kenneth Toler, that 
should the three be put in a sack weighted with a slab of concrete 
and thrown into the Mississippi River, they no doubt would rise 
to the top—concrete and all—and float UPSTREAM against the 
current.”’ A letter of Robert W. Pharr, of Memphis, shows all 
the delicacy of a man killing a bug with a pile driver. Faulkner, 
says Mr. Pharr, is the “master teller of all dirty tales of the 
degradations of man” and “the grown-up edition of the juvenile 
writer of dirty sayings-on-the-wall.”” He then speculates on whether 
Faulkner could “‘survive in author-competition without his monoto- 
nous cesspool theme.” 

These antagonistic fellow Mississippians are not compelled to 
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search deep in their minds to find their explanation of Faulkner's 
motives in writing such obscene books. Almost universally those 
who dislike Faulkner charge him with writing indecent books about 
the South to make money by creating a large following in the 
North. In Mr. Pharr’s opinion again, Faulkner’s books serve “no 
useful purpose but to enrich him.” In a letter to the Commercial 
Appeal, Mr. J. R. Cofield, of Oxford, maintains that Faulkner and 
Tennessee Williams ‘tare laughing up their sleeves, as they have 
made a mint of money selling these folks [outside the South] 
exactly what they wanted to believe about the Southerner. . . . And 
this shows that the Southern boys who write along these lines are 
smart cookies. Of course, they have lost some native goodwill.” 
A female reporter for the Oxford Eagle told me that Faulkner’s 
Yoknapatawpha County does not resemble Lafayette County and 
that he has written his books to please the North and to sell. A 
professor at the University of Mississippi says that Faulkner al- 
ways keeps publicity in mind, that he deliberately is an “odd char- 
acter’ for financial reasons—to get publicity that will help him 
sell his books. The same argument is advanced by one of Faulkner’s 
uneducated hunting companions, who maintains that Faulkner has 
his reputation particularly in mind when he ignores people on the 
streets, digs holes in his driveway so that visitors cannot come to 
his home, and puts up a sign asking people not to come to his home 
without an invitation. 

Faulkner’s reputation among his neighbors has suffered a great 
deal because of his liberal and inconsistent statements about the 
race problem and integration in the public schools. His radical 


views on the race question first became clear to Mississippians 


early in the 1950's, and counterattacks were launched immediately. 


Perhaps the first heated exchange in the press occurred in 1951 
over the issue of the trial of the Negro Willie McGee for rape. 
Although Faulkner maintained that he had been misquoted, the 
Tupelo Journal attacked him because he advocated that McGee be 
freed and because he had been quoted by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, which was “branded by the Department of Justice as a 
subversive Communist organization.’ District Attorney Paul G. 
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Swartzfager, who was prosecutor in the third trial of McGee, 
said that Faulkner’s belief in McGee’s innocence proved that 
Faulkner has been “seduced by his own fictitious imaginations or 
has aligned himself with the Communists.” 

In August 1953, the Oxford Eagle printed a brief account of 

the prediction Faulkner had made in Tokyo that the Negro race 
would vanish in America in 300 years. The complete absence of 
editorial comment was conspicuous. Major Sullens, writing in the 
Jackson Daily News, was not so reserved: 
William Faulkner, Mississippi’s garbage can novelist, is doing 
some lecturing in Japan. His tour, strange to say, is sponsored 
by the state department. That’s a helluva way to spend the money 
of the nation’s taxpayers. That Faulkner does not have in his 
mind a single worth-while idea to convey to the people of Japan 
is revealed by his statement that the Negro race will “vanish” 
in the United States within the next 300 years, meaning that it 
will be merged with the white race and color lines will disappear. 
On that subject Faulkner is just as ignorant as he is concerning 
the true character of the white people of Mississippi whom he 
has so deliberately slandered or misrepresented in his novels. 

In 1955 Faulkner in several ways clarified his views. In March 
he wrote a letter to the Commercial Appeal declaring that Mis- 
sissippi schools were not good enough for whites and questioning 
the wisdom of building a new system for Negroes. In another letter 
in April he praised a student who had supported integration in 
the public schools. Again, he suggested segregation by effort and 
ability rather than race. In April Faulkner’s brother John also 
wrote a long letter opposing integration: ‘““The only laws that 
have ever governed integration have been Nature’s,”’ he wrote, 
‘‘and only man has sought to abridge them.’”” On November 10, 
1955, Faulkner spoke before the meeting of the Southern His- 
torical Association in Memphis and declared that “It is our white 
man’s shame that in our present southern economy, the Negro 
must not have economic equality; our double shame that we fear 
that giving him more social equality will jeopardize his present 
economic status; our triple shame that even then, to justify our- 
selves, we must becloud the issue with the purity of white blood.” 
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A few letters in the Commercial Appeal defended Faulkner; oth- 
ers accused him of ignoring Southern traditions and of being 
Communist. 

Since Faulkner’s speech in Memphis, he has expressed his fears 
of the danger which may result from civil rights bills aimed at 
segregation. He advised the Negro “to cease forever more think- 
ing like a Negro and acting like a Negro,” and remarked that the 
South cannot be comforted because in the North “there is probably 
more of inequality and injustice . . . than with us.” Faulkner’s 
views of the race question have been inconsistent and obscure 
enough so that his neighbors are not quite certain about how 
liberal he is. This inconsistency, Faulkner’s aloofness, and his 
international fame have prevented face-to-face personal arguments 
about the race question between Faulkner and his neighbors. In- 
deed, some of his hunting companions who have discussed the 
race problem with him maintain that he is in many respects a 
segregationist after all. 


Not all the antagonism of Faulkner’s neighbors is directed 
toward the morals of his fiction and his liberal views on the race 
question. Faulkner’s personal idiosyncrasies and the exaggerated 


stories about his peculiarities give him the reputation of an ec- 
centric. Any future biographer of Faulkner will face a mammoth 
task if he attempts to sift the truth from local gossip. The 
rumors about Faulkner in Lafayette County have become a kind 
of folklore, and some of them are just about as accurate as the 
legends of Paul Bunyan or the tales of Uncle Remus. Although 
Mississippi is the last prohibitionist state in the nation, Missis- 
sippians seem to be heavy drinkers, and Faulkner’s reputation gives 
him credit for being able to clink a glass with the best of them. 
Tales are told about times as early as the days immediately after 
he returned from World War I. 

A lady in Oxford told me that many of Faulkner’s neighbors 
believe that he gets drunk “to imitate Poe and write horrible 
things.”’ I asked an owner of a service station whether people in 
Oxford like Faulkner. “You'd be surprised,” he answered, “how 
many don’t. He stays drunk three months at the time.” One 
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Oxonian explains the prejudice against Faulkner as opposition to 
his personal life. ‘People got so disgusted with him. Even after 
he married Estelle, he would ride to town drunk and ride around 
and around the Square. Why, he could hardly stay on his horse. 
People would stop and look to see if he would fall. Male attend- 
ants would come down from Memphis and watch him. Church 
people were worked up because he supported legal beer in town, 
and the Baptists had him removed as scout mascer because he 
drank.” 

Though Faulkner’s neighbors hold views of him and his works 
that are predominantly unfavorable, it is also true that the hos- 
tility is exaggerated because of the frankness and openness with 
which Mississippians express their views. And Southern rhetoric 
and the folk vocabulary of invective sometimes result in over- 
statement rather than restraint. The antagonism to Faulkner is 
often counterbalanced by genuine praise. A number of letters in 
the Commercial Appeal have defended his works from what Allen 
H. Bates called “the weekly condemnations of Faulkner by spinster 
aunts, both male and female.’ The best defense of Faulkner’s use 
of immoral characters in his novels was published in the Webster 
Progress and reprinted in the Oxford Eagle: ““Condemning Mr. 
Faulkner's literary works because they tell the story of both bad 
and good in human nature is like condemning the Bible about Lot 
sleeping with his sisters [sic], about old Noah being drunk a 
hundred years, and about Salome dancing the hootchie-cootchie 
with John the Baptist’s head in her sinuous arms.” The Clarksdale 
Daily Register waxed eloquent and poetic in praise of Faulkner's 
art as early as 1934: “He can put a fleck of sunshine on a faded 
gray uniform, or dandruff on the collar; he can put a word or two 
in the mouths of his men and women and behold! these men, 
these women, are as real as if they talked to us. More, in their 
hearts and souls and minds we see the deep passions and the 
deeper despairs of the untutored, distraught, uncertain human 
race.” 

The most consistently ardent and intelligent defense of Faulkner 
and his works in any newspaper in his home state has been printed 
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in The Mississippian, the campus newspaper of the University of 
Mississippi. When Faulkner won the Nobel Prize, the college stu- 
dents used the occasion to defend Faulkner and ridicule his chief 
journalistic antagonist: ““Even now, when the whole world has 
recognized Faulkner, gouty old Major Frederick Sullens of the 
Jackson Daily News has to judiciously inform us all that Faulkner 
is no fit spokesman for Mississippi, that he doesn’t know anything 
about the state or its people. But, says Major Sullens, Major 
Sullens knows all about Mississippi. Maybe so. We'll take Faulk- 
ner’s picture of it any day, rather than that painted by a man 
who makes a steady diet of sour grapes.” 

The motion picture of Intruder in the Dust, made in Oxford in 
1949, and the Nobel Prize have provided Mississippi with concrete 
and financial evidence of Faulkner’s world esteem, and the motion 
picture especially has improved his honor in his own country. The 
barber who said he was not interested in Faulkner talked at great 
length about the film and the places where individual scenes were 
photographed. Just before the movie moguls brought a part of 
Hollywood to Oxford, the Eagle published an article intended to 
relieve “the uneasiness of some of our good citizens. . . . We have 
been told that our ‘worst side’ would be presented and the com- 
munity held up to shame and ridicule. . . . Frankly, we do not see 
any reason why Oxonians should consider the using of the true 
locale of the story for the locale of the picture a reason for 
worry. . . . Filming the story here will bring considerable ‘new’ 
money to the community, money that we would not see otherwise.” 
Surely no Oxonian could ignore the final appeal! And after the 
editor had seen the motion picture, he was especially eloquent about 
its charm: ‘“‘The city and its people appear to be natural and lifelike, 
a charming hometown of rural America.”’ 

Faulkner stooped to a press conference at the premiere and 
praised the director: ‘“‘Well,” he said, “I liked the way Mr. Brown 
used bird calls and saddle squeaks and footsteps in place of a lot 


of loud music telling you what emotion you should be experiencing.” 
The Memphis Press-Scimitar included an item that could have 
modified some of the community’s gossip about Faulkner’s drink- 
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ing: ‘“‘Mr. Faulkner sipped two glasses of club soda with ice during 
the cocktail party-press conference. 

‘“**No whisky, thank you,’ he told those who worried about the 
color of his glass. ‘Not till November. I go on the wagon every 
now and then. It’s not good for a man to let habits get too much 
hold on him. I’ve quit smoking for a while, too.’ ” 

Then after the news of the Nobel Prize, in addition to the news 
stories from the wire services, personal interviews, and so forth, 
there were sentimental statements in letters from home-town peo- 
ple who declared their deep and abiding love for Faulkner. Mrs. 
N. B. Jones in her column in the Eagle, “Taylor Gleanings,” 
wrote: “Far away they told us, ‘we consider him great, and we 
give him this award.’ Now we rejoice and begin to say so, too.” 

If Faulkner’s neighbors criticize him because of personal pe- 
culiarities, they also defend him on personal grounds. The lady 
in the decaying ante-bellum home who despises the immoralities in 
his fiction declares that she likes him as a personal friend. A land- 
lady who rented rooms to Faulkner after he first married describes 
him as the most courteous renter she ever had. Despite Faulkner’s 
reserve and silence, his hunting companions think of him as a 
grave hunter who always does his part of the dirty work. They 
also are convinced that he likes, as one of them told me, ‘“‘poor 
people, common everyday folks, more than aristocrats.’’ When he 
passes someone on the street without speaking, he is not ‘“‘snobbish, 
but in a sort of trance.’’ One hunter calls Faulkner ‘‘as fine a sport 
as you ever knew.” 

In Oxford Faulkner is especially praised for kindness to children. 
He was a good scout master. Often he would tell “stories and 
fairy tales to children, making them up as he went along.” Faulkner 
lives in the ante-bellum home built by the Shegog family, and a 
little Shegog girl is buried in his yard. A little girl who had heard 
that dead people return to life on Halloween once wrote a letter to 
the buried child and sent it to Faulkner. He and his family dressed 
in white, dug a hole in the grave, and buried the letter; and he 
wrote the little girl that he had delivered her letter to the Shegog 
child. 
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In 1954 Phil Mullen, a reporter for the Eagle, wrote a feature 
article for the Jackson Clarion-Ledger and summed up well the 
favorable views of Faulkner in Oxford: “All these curious visitors, 
mostly Northerners, want to know ‘what Oxford thinks of Faulk- 
ner.’ And Oxonians can only answer, ‘Why he’s just Bill Faulkner. 
No more curious than lots of other folks around here. He’s liked 
by most everyone, intimate with very few; sometimes cool and 
stand-offish, but never rude. But we can’t hardly believe he’s all 
that durn great.’ ” 

Over the years Faulkner has indulged himself in somewhat dis- 
ingenuous statements of his own unawareness of his personal and 
literary position before the world. Occasionally he maintains that 
he is first a farmer and that he is a writer only as an avocation. 
He has denied that he reads the critics of his works, and he usually 
pretends to ignore his reputation in his own country. That Faulkner 
has not entirely ignored the views of his neighbors, however, is 
shown by a few replies to his critics in letters to the Commercial 
Appeal and by his address to the Delta Council in Cleveland, 
Mississippi, in 1952. Faulkner seemed to be hoping that he could 
beard one of his critics in his own council : 


In my fan mail during the past year, there was a correspondence 
with another Mississippi gentleman, who takes a very dim view of 
my writing ability and my ideas both. He is a Deltan, he may be 
here today, and can ratify this. In one of his last letters, having 
reviewed again his opinion of a Mississippian who could debase 
and defile his native state and people as I have done, he said he 
not only didn’t believe I could write, he didn’t even believe I knew 
anything about farming, either. I answered that it wasn’t me who 
made the claims about my degree as a writer, and so I would agree 
with him on that one; and after fifteen years of trying to cope not 
only with the Lord but with the federal government too to make 
something grow at a profit out of the ground, I was willing to 
agree with him on both of them. 


An account of Faulkner’s honor in his own state is certainly not 
the most glorious chapter in the history of Mississippi, but ex- 
planations can be made even for Faulkner’s most hostile critics. 
The Southerner has always been able to laugh at his own de- 
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pravities, and Southern folklore is filled with the same sort of sin 
and humor as is found in Faulkner’s fiction. Defeated in the argu- 
ment about slavery, smarting from the wounds of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, beaten again in the legal battles about civil 
rights, reminded of his defeats and problems in the statistical 
indexes to progress, the Southerner and the Mississippian espe- 
cially laugh at their own weaknesses but wish to present only 
their virtues to the critical North and the world. Faulkner’s treat- 
ment of Southern materials has been regarded in Mississippi as a 
public confession of weaknesses and flaws. 

Then there is also the problem of reading Faulkner. The mean- 
ings and implications of Faulkner’s works have proved difficult for 
the half-educated outside Mississippi and even for the critics. One 
major difference between Faulkner’s uneducated neighbor and the 
uneducated everywhere is that the Mississippian has probably made 
more attempts to read more of Faulkner’s books. When he mis- 
understands, Faulkner’s obscurity must assume part of the blame. 
Despite misunderstanding and angry words and letters, Faulkner 
has continued to reside in Oxford, and his neighbors have labored 
to comprehend the fame he has outside his own country. Some 
rapport exists between Faulkner and his community, and all parties 


to the disagreements exhibit tolerance, or at least cover up in- 


tolerance with good manners. 





Protestantism and the Rise 


of Science 


By JaAMeEs A. GOULD 


The following essay by Dr. James A. Gould, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
is based on a lecture delivered at the University of Georgia this past spring in 
the annual Great Thinkers series. 


MONG THE CULTURAL PHENOMENA which uniquely arose in 
Western civilization are the developed sciences. It is true 
that various sciences were present in other cultures before our 
civilization existed, but none matured. Geometry and the natural 
sciences existed in India before Euclid and Aristotle, and medicine 
was practiced in China centuries before Christ; but there was 
neither rational proof for Indian geometry, nor experimental and 
biological foundations for the natural sciences and medicine. Thus 
although other cultures developed science to varying extents, none 
approached the mature stage which our sciences have these past 
three hundred and fifty years. The question that this paper attempts 
to answer is: What accounts for the development of the mature 
sciences of Western civilization ? 

The many answers which have been suggested fall into two 
camps. On the one hand, there are those who say that the answer 
is to be found by noting a gradual series of phenomena commencing 
with the Greek Rationalists and continuing progressively on through- 
out our history. These historians of science, such as Dampier and 
Crombie, both note a period of stagnation in scientific development 
from the time after the Greek Stoics until about A.D. 2. From this 
date on, however, they claim that science has gradually developed. 
On the other hand, many historians of science claim that in the 
seventeenth century there occurred a scientific revolution, which 
saw the beginning of significant scientific thought and development 
in Western Europe. These historians, such as Koyre and Hall, would 
list as part of their evidence the discoveries made by such scientists 
as Kepler, Galileo, Harvey, Boyle, Leeuwenhoek, and Newton. 
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This paper supports the latter view: viz., the mature science of 
Western civilization arose significantly in the seventeenth century. 
When a cultural institution as complex as science comes into being 
in full flower, there is no one single factor at its basis. Events 
such as this always have several sources. One significant basis of 
the surge of science in the seventeenth century is the rediscovery 


of Plato and Pythagoras with their emphasis on the mathematical 
aspects of nature. It will be remembered that the main point of 
Plato’s famous metaphor of the cave is that knowledge lies not in 
sense presentations, but in the ordered world that is behind sense 
presentations. The real world is the world of mathematical laws. 
Galileo agreed with him: “Plato himself admired the human in- 
tellect and believed that it participates in divinity solely because it 
is able to understand the nature of numbers. And I myself am 
well inclined to make the same judgment.” A mathematical inter- 
pretation of the world makes possible a quantitative interpretation. 
Ancient and medieval Aristotelian science was mainly qualitative. 
Modern science is significantly quantitative. Thus, the substitution 
of the quantitative Platonic science for the qualitative Aristotelian is 
one of the main factors involved in this scientific revolution. Eco- 
nomic demand is another factor. Economic determinists, especially 
the Marxists, hold that the main root of the scientific revolution lies 
in economic factors. They contend that the rise of power of the 
adventurous merchant-capitalist class elevated at the same time a 
dependent but necessary class composed of engineers, inventors, 
navigators, etc. These men made technological discoveries, which 
spurred theoretical scientists to make new breakthroughs. The eco- 
nomic determinists further claim that the development of scientific 
societies, especially in England and France during the seventeenth 
century, was given its main impetus by economic forces. In England 
the scientist Hooke wrote that the merchant class “have had so 
great a share” in the founding of the Royal Society. In France 
Louis XIV’s Minister, Colbert, helped set up the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, which he felt would advance the state of commerce and 
industry. 
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In recent years many scholars have noted in addition to the above 
factors that there was a significant relationship between Protestant- 
ism and the development of science. Certain facts point out this 
relationship. One is that in the Paris Academy of Sciences during the 
two centuries following the seventeenth, the number of foreign sci- 
entists who were Protestant outnumbered the Catholic members by 
a ratio of ten to one after the Catholic-Protestant population dif- 
ference had been equalized. Again, in the nineteenth century, the 
number of foreign members of the Royal Society of London who 
were Protestant outnumbered the Catholic members, again after 
population adjustment, by a ratio of five to one. A further fact to 
note is that between the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries 
the main centers of interest in science had shifted from the Catholic 
world to the lands which had come under the influence of Calvinism. 
During this period of time there were few if any great scientists 
from Italy or Southern Germany. How can one account for these 
significant facts? 

One might quickly reply that these facts can be accounted for 
by the authoritarianism of the Roman Church. But the situation 
is not fully explained in this way, as there were many Catholic 
scientists during the Middle Ages. Galileo, for example, was put 
under censorship for his advocacy of the Copernican theory, yet 
he was left relatively free to carry on his experiments concerning 
the geometrization of motion. The Church tried to suppress those 
regions of science which directly conflicted with Catholic doctrine, 
but left the scientists to flourish in the other regions of their pro- 
fession. Furthermore, the early Lutherans and Calvinists gave sci- 
ence much less significance in their systems than did Aquinas himself. 
Faith played a greater role with Luther than it did with Aquinas. 
We find, in fact, that the Calvinist Kepler once fled Protestant 
wrath to hide with the Jesuits. Hence the Protestant influence on 
science is subtle, and one which Calvin himself probably would 
not have foreseen. 

This influence of Calvinism on science is to be seen in Calvinism’s 
depersonalization of nature. This depersonalization had proceeded 
in a slow but steady manner from the time of primitive man to the 
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time of the later Calvinists. For primitive man every object in the 
universe was alive. In nature the animate always acted upon the 
animate. Nature is the interaction of wills. One is not accidentally 
killed by a falling stone; rather, the stone has been dislodged by 
an evil spirit. A man is not bitten by a snake through chance; 
rather, a neighboring warrior has willed the snake to strike the 
man. 

In another historical epoch we find Aristotle himself holding 
nature to be highly personalized. He contends that the stars are 
moved across the sky by intelligent beings, and that bodies fall to 
earth not because of gravity, but rather because these things seek 
their natural resting places on carth. Such falling bodies move at an 
accelerated speed because they are hurrying home to these natural 
resting places. The Aristotelian world was less animated than 
that of the primitive view, but, nonetheless, it was highly persona- 
lized. Leaving the Aristotelian world and jumping ahead two thou- 
sand years to the eighteenth century, we find that here nature is 
pictured essentially as a gigantic machine operating according to 
unchangeable laws. This scientific philosophy, which was based upon 
mechanistic physics, held that the stuff of the world is made up of 
atoms acting and reacting upon one another in space. This imperso- 
nal and material stuff follows the unalterable laws of nature set 
down by God. Because the world is conceived analogously to a ma- 
chine, this theory of nature is referred to in the history of science 
as the mechanistic view, which dominated Western civilization from 
approximately 1650 until some time during our present century. 

The explanation of the shift of view, as well as of the makeup of 
the scientific societies, is partly found in the conception of God 
which Calvin laid down for his followers. Calvin conceived The 
Almighty Being as an all-powerful, good, and omniscient God. The 
orderly behavior of the universe is the carrying out, in time, of a 
divine plan coming from the Godhead. 

We hold that God is the disposer and ruler of all things,— 

that from the remotest eternity according to His own wisdom, 


He decreed what He was to do, and now by His power 
executes what He has decreed. 
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The divine plan for the universe can be quite clearly seen by man in 
all the laws of nature, which are the rational expression of God. 
These laws of nature become known to the scientist as he searches 
for regularity in his specific area of endeavor. God created all 
the bodies in the universe and set them in motion, together with 
created space and time in which the objects moved. Since God is 
responsible for the intelligent order and the regular harmony of the 
events of nature, the belief that he has created such a world would 
inspire the strongly religious seventeenth-century scientists to seek 
out the regularity in their particular areas. Although what I am 
suggesting is more abstract, scientists from Columbus to Einstein 
have sought out verifications of their projected hypotheses. 

Thus I maintain that the membership of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as well as that 
of the Royal Society in the nineteenth century can be explained in 
part by the development of the Calvinistic conception of God. 
Calvin did his writing more than half a century before the era of 
the seventeenth-century scientific revolution. I am suggesting that 
in adhering to Calvin’s belief the succeeding scientists, believing the 


world to be rational, sought out its rationality. Consider the fol- 
lowing statements by scientists and ministers of the seventeenth 
century: 


John Cotton, a Puritan divine, wrote in 1654: 


To study nature and the course and use of all God’s works is 
a duty imposed by God upon all sorts of men. . . . Studying 
the nature of all things, which by observations and conference 
men might learn one of another, would enlarge our hearts to 
God... . Yes Schollers here are not to be excused who study 
only some general causes and properties of the creatures, as 
the principles of natural bodies, their motion, time, place, 
measure, etc., but neglect to apply their studies to the nature 
and use of all things under heaven. 


Rev. Richard Baxter, ‘‘the most representative Puritan in his- 
tory,” said in 1664: 


The great means of promoting love to God is to behold Him 
...in the ways of Nature... . First, therefore, learn to under- 
stand and improve his appearance in Nature, and to see the 
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Creator in all His works, and by the knowledge and love of 
them to be raised to tne knowledge and love of Him. 


The scientist Robert Boyle wrote in 1664: 

It will be no venture to suppose that at least in the creating of 
the Sublunary World, and the more conspicuous stars, two 
of God’s principal ends were, the manifestation of His own 
glory. . . . [May] all other Searchers into Physical Truths, 
cordially refer their attainments to the Glory of the Great 
Author of Nature. 


The well-known botanist, John Ray, wrote at this time: 


And truly the Wisdom, Art and Power of Almighty God, 
shines forth as visibly in the structure of the Body of the 
minutest Insect, as in that of a Horse or Elephant. 


In addition, science obviously requires the empirical element to 
provide data for laws and for the verification of theories. The 
Calvinists provided strong support for the new empirical emphasis. 
Troeltsch notes that Calvinism “essentially tends to the empha- 
sizing of the individual and empirical, the practically free and 
utilitarian individual judgment of all things. The influence of this 
spirit is the most important cause of the empirical tendencies of 
the Anglo-Saxon spirit.” The Calvinist doctrine that ‘good works” 
are a sign of election increased the utilitarian endeavor of the 
seventeenth-century Protestants. One can find in the letters and 
other writings of seventeenth-century Calvinist scientists such state- 
ments as, ““We only believe what we can see in science,”’ and “I am 
an enemy of their philosophy that vilify sense.”” Thus Calvinism 
gave impetus to the development of these necessary elements in 
science. 

A further thought serves to establish my main point more se-~° 
curely. The Protestant world has no shrines corresponding to 
Lourdes and Fatima, which signify the occurrence of latter-day 
miracles. Protestantism notes fewer miracles than Catholicism. A 
Supreme Being, who rationally orders the laws of nature for all 
time, would have few if any exceptions permitted. One seventeenth- 
century Puritan said, “God alters no laws of nature.” Such is the con- 
ception of God and the universe according to Calvin, which differs 
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significantly from that of St. Thomas Aquinas. Calvin’s God as 
Absolute Ruler by means of decrees laid down from the creation, 
meant to the mechanistic seventeenth-century scientists nothing else 
than that the laws of nature were in this manner prescribed for 
the universe. To allow. exceptions would impugn the omniscience 
and omnipotence of God. In such a conception there is scarce a 
place for miracles, and hence way is prepared for the advent of the 
philosophy of mechanical determinism, which came to dominate 
science in Western civilization for the next three hundred years. 





On Teaching the Plays of Tbsen 


By James E. WarRREN, Jr. 


No feel of faces nor of eyes nor hand— 
only ideas like the dark lean roar 
of the mill races. 


He had a fiord mind, 
craggy and misty toward the top. Below 
lay cold the shadowed penetrable ocean 
heaving in sheerness. 


I suppose translation 
has somewhat paled it all; and yet I know 
at times his passion like a dragon ship 
will lunge to land and all its raiders leap 
and crunch the gravel of my tremulous shore. 





EDITORIAL 


The fate of the displaced person in the wake of the two great 
wars of this century has dramatized the more violent features of 
a phenomenon as old as man himself but, in terms of scale and the 
deeper kinds of cultural and psychological effects, peculiarly baneful 
in our time. And, as is obviously enough the case in relation to so 
many other foibles of the age, it is the rare one among us who is 
left undisturbed by this basically simple matter of a change of 
scene. Always attended by advantages for some and difficulties for 
others, depending often upon whether the change was voluntarily 
undertaken or enforced, a shifting of ground has meant too, how- 
ever bright the new land beyond the horizon, a certain sadness of 
farewell. Whether he has moved with adventurous heart to seek 
out the high springheads or, with lower instincts and appetites, 
to respond to the easeful enticements of delta regions, man has 
invariably known or found that parting is indeed a sweet sorrow. 

Be these large and philosophical matters as they may, the old 
patterns of migration, individual and collective, are experiencing 
these days a radical change swiftly urged on by wondrous and 
awesome devices capable of altering in the most extreme terms 
the face of the earth about us. Modes of transportation in them- 
selves afford a hardly subtle transformation of the natural scene 
and a consequent human dislocation. Who flies to Europe now 
and can speak at journey’s end of the magical terrors and delights 
of the sea— or indeed of the heavens? How astonished are we at 
the revelations provided by old scenes about us viewed with a 
leisurely eye when we infrequently take (and more often perforce) 
a stroll along the city’s pounding thoroughfares as a variation 
from the thoughtless, harried drive with blank eyes straight ahead, 
well enough aware of where we are but knowing less and less 
of the essential character of the vaguely familiar walks and lawns 
and walls. This hurling of oneself about the landscape surely has 
meant, as the pace of peregrination inexorably quickens, a strange 
revolution in our relation to place. The “good earth?” How can 
one be sure? 

The urbanite (by which we must now mean the sub-urbanite, 
so removed have we all become) is, as in most other respects, 
clearly enough the saddest victim of this sad circumstance. Con- 
temporary metropolia—whether New York, London, the new Rim- 
City of the Netherlands, Tokyo, Atlanta—presents a new face 
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with the passing of every decade. Nothing can stand against the 
mighty energies of the bulldozer or escape the probing, restless 
fingers of the freeways pushing in and out, over and under, feverishly 
weaving new webs for entrapment. This quiet corner garden and 
that bit of lovely dark wood cloaking the near hillside are in a 
twinkling gone as if they never were—and in their place has ap- 
peared something foreign and new, full of bright efficiency and 
the promise of citified stimulus and ease. It is all very astonishing, 
very wonderful—and filled with all the uneasiness wrought by 
displacement. 

For there is within our natures, perhaps ineradicably set, an 
instinctive reluctance accompanying our hunger for new realms and 
our headlong drive to embrace them. There is for every man, 
whether he has left the scenes of his rearing or whether he simply 
looks with aging eyes upon what he calls the same old place, a Land 
of Lost Content; and some of his more melancholy and, curiously, 
more precious moments are those when he feels himself sick for 
home, whether it be removed from him in place or time. There is a 
kind of magic about the familiar scene, even if we no longer profess 
belief in presiding genii. And the test of its reality is to be found 
of course in things beyond reason—the quickened pulse, the ache 
of heart, the tremor of inward fibers, that come with the scent of a 
particular piece of ground or bit of growth, an accent faintly 
heard that is the true voice of but one place, a glimpse far off 
of a field, a cluster of old houses, or the silhouette of a hill—all 
of which to another set of senses would be meaningless and dead. 

Psychology and sociology are interested in these matters, for 
they are the ways of human behavior. But with all our gratitude 
and enthusiasm for the ever more subtle and pervasive sciences of 
controlled probing and precise measurement, we rather resent these 
somewhat condescending intruders. We must yet give way in these 
things to the poet, whether Wordsworth or Frost or Thomas, 
recognizing at once that the magic of place, or of our feeling about 
it (as we now may be compelled to say), is truly stuff for 
poets and signalizes, indeed, the poetic surge in us all when 
feelings mount and the breath quickens under the pressures that 
remembrances of things past or glimpses of the far removed have 
a way of bringing to bear. 

Hence the cruelty of our modern ways with landscape, the 
usual and obvious argument for which urges the immutable fact of 
change and movement as the essence of being and an unsettled 
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shiftiness as man’s inevitable lot. We will not again go home has 
been said in our time in so many ways, statistically and poetically, 
that it must be true. Yet we may not like this version of our fate, 
and, conceivably, we need not surrender entirely to it. Still may we, 
now and then, firmly speak our thanks to the human heart by which 
we continue in part to live and to whatever gods may be for those 
brief moments when we renew to our refreshment and solace a 
kinship with the secret land of our memory and desire. 


a 








Hellenistic Culture 
A Review by RoBERT L. SCRANTON 


Robert L. Scranton, A.B. (Mount Union College) ’32, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’39, 
Litt.D. (Mount Union) ’53, is Professor of Greek. Moses Hadas, A.B.’22, 
Litt.D.’56, Jay Professor of Greek, Chairman of the Department of Greek 
and Latin, Columbia University, is author, editor, or translator, of many 
works in the fields of classic and Judaic learning. 


The interplay of classical and Oriental cultural traditions during the last three 
centuries before Christ was crucial in the formulation of our own culture in 
many vital ways. Politically, aesthetically, philosophically—in the develop- 
ment of the Christian religion itself—it had effects which are still at work. 
There are almost innumerable studies at all levels and of many facets of this 
process, but few are based on an equally broad and thorough command of both 
classical and Oriental materials. Hadas, himself, is extraordinary in his knowl- 
edge and penetration of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew literature, and is thus 
firmly anchored in both classical and Oriental streams. His book, then, is a 
rare and valuable work, deserving the most respectful attention.' 

It is not, however, as Hadas would be and is eager to make clear, a “full and 
even-handed treatment.” His own domain, to which he keeps on the whole, is 
literature and ideas; he is not a systematic philosopher or theologian, or a 
student of social and economic phenomena, or political theory, or science, or 
art, and these areas are either omitted or treated lightly or indirectly. From 
another point of view, while Hadas is preéminently knowledgeable about 
Hebrew matters, the rest of the Oriental world is largely outside his profes- 
sional interest, and although he takes cognizance of non-Jewish Oriental phe- 
nomena, in this book Judaea stands for the Orient. To us today this perspec- 
tive is far from being entirely false, but it must be admitted that much that is 
genuinely significant from Egypt and hither Asia is lost in his presentation. 

Within these limitations, however, the book is rich with significant informa- 
tion and insights that are otherwise difficult or impossible to encounter. There 
is a kind of introduction in the first four chapters on various historical and 
general considerations. Then comes a review of manifestations of the ebb and 
flow of influence among the cultures: a chapter on linguistic phenomena; one 
on the interaction between the Greek “liberal” education and the Oriental 
“professional” training, and another on the particular influences of Plato on 
Judaic thought; a chapter on the efforts of Jews to demonstrate their Hellen- 
ism; three chapters on literary topics, culminating in an unusually interesting 
account of drama; a chapter on the theme of love as an example of interaction 
in literature; another on didactic lives, of which the best-known examples are 
the Gospels; three chapters devoted to religion—one on cult and mystery, 
another on prayer and confession, and a third on the paradise theme in litera- 
ture; finally a brief chapter on visual arts. The conclusion seems to be repre- 
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sented by the last three chapters, concentrating on Rome. Of these the first 
two endeavor to establish a particular relation between the leading “classical” 
Roman writers and Hebrew antecedents; the last discusses the fusion of the 
classical and Oriental ideas of popular and divine bases for civil authority in 
the state and in the church. 

In his preface Hadas says that the book does not “limit its views and con- 
clusions ... to a traditional consensus,” and of course this is all to the good as 
it provides much novelty and stimulation. But that he does not always dis- 
tinguish clearly between consensus, demonstrated argument, and his own sense 
of the meaning of certain intangibles, creates some problems. To cite a few 
examples at random, his discussion of the “love-triangle” as originating in a 
social-economic pattern in which the woman’s charms are less personal than 
pecuniary, seems to ignore the possibility of the cult-mythic origin, though he 
is naturally aware of this approach and that many would regard it as the more 
meaningful one. His rather extensive citations of parallel passages from Seneca 
and the Bible will, in the absence of comment, seem to suggest a direct influ- 
ence, though it is equally probable that Seneca’s thought belongs to the general 
atmosphere. The discussion of the wanderings of Aeneas as analogous to those 
of the Israelites under Moses seems intended to imply a literary and ideological 
connection, while ignoring the obvious parallel with the Odyssey and the con- 
cept of mythic archetypes. : 

Actually one would admire rather than condemn the work for its personal 
reactions to the material, and needs only be alert to the fact that there is much 
in the book that is of this nature. And certainly, one must be tremendously 
grateful for the presentation and analysis of so much literature concerning 
which few people are entitled to opinions at all. 





Was heisst politisch unmoglich? 


A Review by FRANKLIN H. LITTeLi 


Franklin H. Littell, Professor of Church History in the Candler School of 
Theology, last summer renewed his close association with spiritual and cul- 
tural leaders of Germany. Helmut Schoeck, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
in 1958 published USA: Motive und Strukturen, reviewed in the March 
1959 QUARTERLY. 


In 1794 Immanuel Kant published a small booklet of reflections on a tendency 
which he thought to be growing in public life, to the danger of all citizens and 
damage of organized society. The tendency which he rejected was that which 
divided theory and practice, and the little book was entitled, /. Kants politische 
Meinungen, oder iiber die Redensart: diess mag zwar theoretisch wahr sein, ist 
aber in Praxi nicht anwendbar. Kant warned in vain of the false dichotomy. 
Helmut Schoeck’s book is full of illustrations drawn from the political and 
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sociological spheres, illustrations which amply document the development of 
the dangerous consequences of which the great philosopher warned.! In fact, 
the basic theme of Professor Schoeck’s book is to demonstrate the great damage 
done to contemporary life by a radical separation of principles from practical 
politics. More especially, his book is a protest against those speculative lines of 
thought that are so rarefied as to lose all contact with the world of common- 
sense decision. 

Was heisst politisch unméglich? stands with books such as Eric Voegelin’s 
The New Science of Politics (Chicago, 1952) and Hans Mihlenfeld’s Politik 
ohne Wunschbilder (Munich, 1952) in protest against the politics of generali- 
zations, slogans, demagoguery. He shows the way in which popular government 
has become more and more enslaved by its own necessity to sloganize in the 
name of “progress,” “mankind,” “the younger generation,” “today world,” 
“intelligent men and women,” etc. He praises such as Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Sidney Hook who, although “intellectuals,” have in the cases he discusses op- 
posed the severely logical and rational in the name of common sense. 

Professor Schoeck attacks most of the idols of the intellectuals, and in the 
process finds himself criticizing most of the liberal opinions prevailing among 
them today. He writes slashingly of The New York Times again and again: 
A correspondent reporting the status of the kibbutzim in Israel, “like so many 
correspondents of this influential paper in other parts of the world, obviously 
sympathized with the beautiful socialist experiment.” Another article inspires 
the comment, “this shameless action of the editors of The New York Times.” 
Arthur Krock is at one point referred to as “the only man with backbone in a 
paper otherwise so conformed to the spirit of the times.” Other opinions are of 
the same sort. The Supreme Court decisions protecting the civil liberties of 
presumed communists is lamentable. The Fund for the Republic is “leftish.” 
Nelson Rockefeller is ‘a Republican, who wants in fact to reach the White 
House as a very extreme ‘liberal.’”’ In a representative paragraph the author 
condemns the liberal intellectuals for their suspicion of advertising and pub- 
licity, so necessary to the functioning of a free economy. The book was of course 
written before the 64,000 Dollar Question became a question for more than 
just the intellectuals! 

And this is the trouble with the book: it is written more as a tract than as a 
serious treatise. Most of what Professor Schoeck writes needs to be said. He is 
right that the intellectuals haven’t faced honestly their own involvement in the 
confusions which led to exposure of various church and college groups as front 
organizations for the Communists, which produced the McCarthy period. But 
he frequently makes the same mistake of which he charges the speculative 
mentalities. The New York Times is of course vulnerable and imperfect. But 
the alternative is not a Perfect Newspaper: it is a mouthpiece of political and 
social bias like The Chicago Tribune or the Brooklyn Tablet. 

In spite—or perhaps even because—of its polemical style, Professor Schoeck’s 
book is lively, fast moving, deserving of attention. The issues he raises are a 
good deal more important than currently realized. His judgments have a good 
deal more to be said for them than most academics who read the book will ever 
admit. 


‘Was heisst politisch unméglich? By Helmut Schoeck. Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart, 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1959. 258 pp. Fr./DM 14.50. 
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“This Infernal War’ 


A Review by Ross H. McLean 


Dr. Ross H. McLean is Professor Emeritus of History. Professor Bell Irvin 
Wiley continues indefatigably to produce editions and studies in anticipa- 
tion of the Civil War Centennial. In this publication he was assisted by 
Miss Lucy E. Fay, until her retirement in 1942 Associate Professor of 
Bibliography, School of Library Service, Columbia University. 


The Civil War had been in progress for nearly a year when Edwin H. Fay, 
headmaster of a boys’ school at Minden, Louisiana, and holder of both the A.B. 
and the M.A. from Harvard, volunteered for service in the Confederate Army. 
Although he had been a candidate for the secession convention of Louisiana, his 
reluctance to join the colors was probably due to the fact that he was a happily 
married man with two small children and a wife to whom he was devoted. 
When it became known that conscription was about to be initiated, he enlisted 
in a cavalry company, the Minden Rangers, then being organized in his home 
community, quite unaware that within two weeks after his enlistment a new 
law would be passed exempting all teachers of more than twenty pupils. Once 
in the service, where he soon became orderly sergeant, he speedily became dis- 
illusioned with army life, and from mid-June 1862 until he finally succeeded 
in securing a transfer to the engineers nearly two years later he was a very 
reluctant rebel indeed; and even then he was never an enthusiastic soldier. 
Nevertheless his letters to his wife, fortunately preserved despite his frequent 
injunctions to her to burn them, constitute a most unusual collection of docu- 
ments bearing on the Civil War.! This is due in part to Fay’s ability as a 
writer, which was far above that of the ordinary Johnny Reb, and in part to 
the fact that the correspondence, as Professor Bell Wiley, the editor, says, 
“deals with the western theaters of operations and a substantial portion of it 
with that least-known segment of the Confederacy, the Trans-Mississippi 
country. 

Fay was an unusually keen observer and more than usually frank in express- 
ing his opinions about his comrades, his officers, the conduct of the war, his own 
desire to secure exemption from service, or failing that a substitute, or, finally, 
a transfer to the west of the Mississippi River where he would be nearer his 
family. His letters tell much about almost every detail of army life in a cavalry 
unit. Although responsible for the company payroll and much other paper work, 
Fay was almost constantly engaged in picketing, scouting, reconnoitering, and 
skirmishing, and was frequently under fire. On one campaign into northern 
Mississippi and western Tennessee in 1862 he wrote his wife: “We have 
marched some 300 miles in less than ten days, fought two battles and 3 skir- 
mishes, taken 350 or 400 prisoners, have had one meal in five days, ashcake 
and raw bacon, which was greedily devoured.” The comparative inactivity of 
1863 proved extremely irksome to him, and the loss of Vicksburg led him to 
redouble his efforts to secure a transfer into a more active branch of the service. 


“This Infernal War.” The Confederate Letters of Sgt. Edwin H. Fay. Edited by Bell 
Irvin Wiley with the Assistance of Lucy E. Fay. Austin, University of Texas Press, 
1958. viii, 474 pp. $6.00. 
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Fay had little use for most of the officers under whom he served, thinking 
them incompetent or too much addicted to drinking. He was appalled at the 
lack of care given the sick soldiers in camp. When discouraged by inactivity or 
bad news from the front he was often inclined to write his wife that he regarded 
his allegiance as due first to his family and second to his country. On October 
2, 1863, he wrote: “A man’s family is dearer to him than anything in the 
world, at least mine is & 40 Confederacies may go to the devil if I am to be 
kept away from all I hold dear during the rest of my life.” 

Despite his Harvard training and New England antecedents Fay was a firm 
believer in both slavery and state sovereignty. He owned a few Negroes, in- 
cluding Cynthia, a household slave whose infertility annoyed him greatly, so 
much so that he wrote his wife: ““Tell Cynthia if she does not have a young one 
...1 intend to whip her almost to death... or sell her to the meanest man I 
can find on Red River.” Another slave, Rich, accompanied him as his body 
servant during the first eighteen months of his service and proved a great help 
in many ways. 

As usual Professor Wiley’s editing is first-rate. He has written an excellent 
biographical sketch of Sergeant Fay in his introduction. Much valuable assist- 
ance in preparing the letters for publication was given by Miss Lucy E. Fay, 
voungest child of Edwin and Sarah Fay. 





Poems by Zechariah Worrell 


A Review by JOHN LAWSON 


John Lawson, Associate Professor of Church History in the Candler School of 
Theology, has made a special study of the hymns of Charles Wesley. By his 
detective work on an unsigned manuscript presented to Emory, Professor 
Stephens has added a new name to the history of Methodist verse. 


In his famous 1779 Preface to Hymns for the Use of the People Called Meth- 
odists John Wesley writes to celebrate the virtues of “poetry, the handmaid of 
piety.” Much of what his brother wrote was far from being poetry, but some 
of it was, and the birth of Methodism was heralded by the work of perhaps the 
greatest hymn writer in the English language. It is remarkable that Methodism 
spent her talent for hymnody in Charles Wesley, and that evangelical hymn 
writers since that day, though prolific, have in the main been conspicuous for 
their badness. Their verse has indeed contained piety, but not poetry. The 
result is that in modern Methodist hymnals the good hymns are almost all either 
old, of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, or if new, are of the Anglican 
tradition. Naturally, the bad hymns in these hymnals are in general more 
popular than the good, saving only that some of the good happen to be associated 
with tunes which are popular. Wesley aristocratically remarks that only men 
of taste are competent judges in these matters, but it would be impossible to run 
a modern church on this basis, and even Wesley found it difficult. 
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It is therefore very interesting to read the work of a minor Methodist poet, 
who was an ordinary rank-and-file “travelling preacher” in the generation 
succeeding Wesley, during which time the organization of Methodism made 
such wonderful and beneficent advance both in Britain and America.1 The 
efforts of Dr. Stephens in disinterring this work, identifying its authorship, and 
securing publication for some part of it, with a valuable historical note, are 
altogether praiseworthy. Zechariah Worrell was an itinerant preacher in 
Ireland from 1796 to 1818, and seems to have been a faithful and zealous man, 
though sensitive and much inclined to be cast down by despondency. His nu- 
merous verses, written largely to console himself, were published in 1817, in a 
volume now exceedingly rare, or exist only in manuscript. It is remarkable that 
some of this manuscript should have found its way out from Ireland to Union- 
town, Alabama, and thence to the Emory University Library, to provide the 
occasion for the present volume. 

The poems here published are in a variety of typical eighteenth-century 
metres. They are distinguished from the work of the great writers in that 
Scriptural quotations and allusions are relatively few, their place being taken 
by the conventional epithets of evangelical piety. So from the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798 comes the following: 


In Comer’s Vale amidst surrounding flame 

When balls of death whizz’d dreadful thro’ the air, 
Th’ Omnipotent himself my shield became; 

And safe I stood, nor lost one “numbered” hair. 


One has learned that Americans think of the British (who for this purpose 
may be allowed to include a loyal Irish Protestant of 1797) as folk who fortify 
themselves against the misfortune of fog, or slichted love, or falling German 
bombs, or whatever the day may bring forth, with a cup of tea (not made with 
tea-bags). They will perhaps prefer “A Farewell to Aughrim,” with its foot- 
note: “In Aughrim the methodists often take Tea together, & all tell the state 
of their souls, & receive suitable advice, intermingled with fervent prayer & 
lively praise.” 

Ye friends adieu, in parties oft combin’d 

To instruct the weak & raise the drooping mind. 
How oft admitted a much favor’d guest 

I shar’d with vou the sabbath ev’ning feast, 

Where freedom reign’d & each could something say, 
While Jesus’ presence chas’d our cares away. 


Methodists have spoken much of fellowship. Originally to Wesley it was 
an arduous mutual confessional, “to search your heart to the bottom.” In 
Methodism as it has been it swiftly became something more humane and com- 
fortable, less exclusively spiritual, but still very valuable. We have a picture 
of Christian conversation, friendly, informal, proletarian, and perchance around 
the evangelical “cup which cheers but not inebriates.” Outside there is “the 
giddy world,” the mist, and Irish whisky: within there is a warm fire, and the 


Holy Ghost. 


‘Emory Sources & Reprints : Poems by Zechariah Worrell, 1760-1834. Edited by John C. 
Stephens, Jr. Series X, No. 2, 1958. The Library, Emory University. ix, 46 pp. §.75. 
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The Hero in French Romantic Literature 


A Review by Oscar A. HAAC 


Oscar A. Haac is Associate Professor of Romance Languages. George Ross 
Ridge, A.B. (Chattanooga) 53, M.Ln. ’56, Ph.D. °57, Assistant Professor 
of French, Georgia State College, has spent two summers studying in Paris 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale on French government grants. 


The first doctoral dissertation at Emory devoted to French literature was 
written for the Institute of Liberal Arts. It sets out to portray the contradic- 
tory aspects of the romantic hero: “the seeker,” the “man of fate,” the “path- 
ological hero,” “the rebel and the dandy,” the impotent “anti-hero,” a parody 
of romantic titans, finally the “poet-prorhet” identifying himself with his 
heroes, from Obermann (Sénancour) and René (Chateaubriand) to Baude- 
laire and Barbey d’Aurevilly. 

Romanticism derives much of its strength from its variety. George Ridge 
does well to stress its multiplicity. In a single author, Musset, we distinguish 
the desperate poet of Les Nuits, the spineless Perdican of On ne Badine pas 
avec l’Amour, and the grotesque Dupuis et Cotonet. The ‘‘man of fate” en- 
compasses intelligence incapable of decisive action (Adolphe) as well as “blind 
action without thought” (Hernani). The dandy (Baudelaire, Barbey d’Aure- 
villy), proud to differ from the mass, controls his emotions; he has inherited 
much of the energy of Julien Sorel (Stendhal), but is utterly opposed to 
romantic types who are the tools of their passions. 

George Ridge suggests self-conscious sensibility as the common bond of 
romantic heroes, not because he sees them, as one might, as the heirs of Prévost, 
Marivaux, and Rousseau, whose heroes fit the description, but because he 
orients his study toward psychological analysis. He is interested in problems 
and reactions, in energy and impotence. Thus he examines Balzac’s Rastignac 
more closely than the diabolical Vautrin who seduces him without qualms. The 
devil, ever present from Frollo in Notre-Dame de Paris to the visions of 
Lautréamont, is not counted among his romantic heroes. Aesthetic concepts, 
structure, and style are not considered. The author confines himself to one 
major theme in order to encompass seventy-five years of literature in 135 pages. 

He opposes the romantic hero to the classical ideal of reason and balance. 
Let us add, however, that the classical hero is equally sensitive, conscious of 
paradoxical drives, and unable to follow the dictates of reason. Passion, blind 
or controlled, is not peculiar to romantic literature and many romantic authors 
or artists, through their realism and sense of balance, appear as superior crafts- 
men of the classical ideal. Romanticism, then, is infinitely hard to define even 
within the limits of the historical and psychological approach. We appreciate 
all the more the portrait of the many-sided romantic hero which George Ridge 
so ably draws for the reader. 


The Hero in French Romantic Literature. By George Ross Ridge. Athens, University 
of Georgia Press, 1959. xi, 144 pp. $3.75. 
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Fraternities at Emory 


Emory College chartered two national fraternities in 1869, Chi Phi and 
Kappa Alpha. Two years later, in 1871, Phi Delta Theta was chartered. 
Four other chapters were chartered in the nineteenth century at old 
Oxford: Alpha Tau Omega and Sigma Alpha Epsilon in 1881; Delta 
Tau Delta in 1882; and Sigma Nu in 1884. Pi Kappa Phi was chartered 
in 1912. 

When the College came to the Atlanta campus in 1919, these eight 
fraternities were joined by Pi Kappa Alpha and Tau Epsilon Phi. 
Within five years three more chapters were chartered: Alpha Epsilon 
Pi in 1920, Sigma Chi in 1921, and Sigma Pi in 1924. 

A chapter of Kappa Sigma had been chartered in 1887 and had been 
withdrawn before the move to Atlanta. In 1925 Kappa Sigma was re- 
éstablished on campus and in 1930 Lambda Chi Alpha was chartered. 

During the academic year 1935-1936, the depression caught up with 
Kappa Sigma, Lambda Chi Alpha, and Pi Kappa Phi, and these chapters 
were withdrawn. 

In 1948 Beta Theta Pi was chartered. 

Fraternities have made a considerable contribution to Emory; pro- 
viding thirteen houses, owned by the University, housing 350 students; 
feeding 500 or more; doing valuable recruiting work; and, of primary 
importance, providing self-government for up to 75% of our under- 
graduates. The Inter-Fraternity Council is a strong and responsible 
governing body. 

Emory has found that college fraternities, taken at face value and 
challenged to live up to their ideals of scholarship and high purpose, 
can and do become an integral and valuable part of the educational 
program of the University. 
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